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LITBRATURR. 


THE FAREWELL TO KILLARNEY. 
EDITED BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


When death demands the tribute which none can deny, 

Oh! lay me in Killarney, my friends, when I die; 

For there the dear ties of my boyhood will come, 

And the pretty maids of the mountains to weep o’er my tomb. 
Then great will be thy sorrow, my Eleanor fair, 

And thine, my beauteous Mary, with soft flowing hair ; 

And pitying gales around will respond to your sighs, 

And Killarney’s sweet flow’rets bedew’d by those eyes. 











While thus I am lamented by each lovely maid, 

By these song-hallowed waters oh let me be laid! 

The wild mountain echoes so lov’d while I’d breath, 

Shall charm, with their sweet music, the cold slumbers of death. 
This world and thee, Killarney, alas! I must leave, 

And much as I to leave thee, for me thou wilt grieve ; 

Here the friends of my bosom my loss shall deplore— 

Adieu, sweet Killarney, I shall see thee no more ! 


* It was on a lovely morning in the early autumn that a happy family 
party was assembled to spend the day in the delightful shades of Killarney, 
— to the departure of one of them, a young officer, who, in a few 

ays, was to rejoin his regiment After they had dined, the wine was cir- 
cuted, the song went round, the social converse flowed, 


‘ And all went merry asa marriage bell,’ 


when suddenly the young officer became pensive and abstracted, and with- 
drawing from the company, he threw himself on ashady bank, lost in his 
own contemplations, A strong and painful presentiment had come across 
his mind that he was visiting that endeared and pleasant scene for the last 
time. After surveying the luxuriant woods, the silver lake, and the happy 
group which he had just quitted, he put down his thoughts in unpremeditat- 
ed verse ; and on the evening before his departure, he placed in the hands 
of one of his sisters the foregoing song, in which I have made only some 
slight alterations. The presentiment proved butto correct. The regiment 
to which he belonged was ordered on foreign service, and he shortly after- 
wards fell, far from his friends and from his native Ireland. 
ee eee 
ENNOBLED ACTRESSES. 
BY MRS. MATHEWS. 
THE COUNTESS OF DERBY. 

‘She father of the above lady was a surgeon at Cork, of great respectabil- 
ity, but of improvident habits, who dying prematurely, before his lavish dis- 
position had allowed hii to make due provision for his family, left a young 
widow and several small children in circumstances inadequate to their nuere 
subsistence. Thas suddenly ‘cast upon the world’s wide stage,’ Elizabeth 
Farren, the subject of this brief memoir, from motives highly creditable to 
her filial character, determined, young as she then was, to try her abilities 
asan actress. Oral accounts have, however, differed from this statement in 
one respect ,—by such it has been asserted that Miss Farren’s parents were 
theatrical, and that almost fromfinfancy she was trained by them to the stage 
It matters, however, little ; either account is honourable to the exertions of 
the young lady as regards her family; and the origin of distinguished indi- 
viduals occupies so transient an interest in the minds of even the most inqui- 
sitive into such matters, and is so little dwelt upon by the liberal-minded in 
after times, that the more material question then is, not how such persons 
‘entered upon the world, but in what manner they conducted themselves 
while in it. 

The authority first quoted declares that Miss Farren’s provincial fame 
ushered her upon a London siage at the early age of fourteen. It is quite 
certain that at a very juvenile period she appeared at the Haymarket Thea- 
tre, in the character of Miss Hardcastle, in Goldsmith's charming comedy 
of ‘Sho Stoops to Conguer,’ in the summer of 1777; an epoch memorable 
in dramatic history ir introducing to the public Edwin (wko made his first 
appearance in TJ’ony Lumpkin, on the same night with Miss Farren,) Hend- 
erson, and ‘The Farren,’—three of the most perfect performers that ever at- 
tracted a London audience. Miss Farren had been acting at Liverpool, 
under the management and fatherly support of the then oe Mr. Younger, 
at whose suggestion, when he recommended her to Mr. Colman,t his fair 
protegee waved all immediate claim to salary, on condition of being per- 
mitted the choice of parts in which she thought it advantageous to her to ap- 
pear. Amongst other characters attempted at Liverpool, Miss Farren had 
played Rosetta, in the opera of ‘ Love ina Village,’ which she repeated se- 
veral times afterwards in London, with creditable effect. But, although in- 
dulgently received in every effort, great allowance being made for her youth 
call npipesinen, no very deep impression remained of her abilities, which 

indeed, at the most, bore but the evidence of a promising quality. The 
young actress was, in fact, merely noticeable at that time as a pretty, delicate 
girl, with a prepossessing face and figure. It was, however, soon under- 
stood, from the report of those who knew her intimately, and saw the grad- 
ual developement of her private character, that the rigid discharge of her 
relative duties, her domestic virtues, her fond attention to her mother, and 
affectionate interest in her sisters, entitled her to a higher title to general 
admiration than her talents had yet inspired; and her merits asa daughter 
and sister, together with her undeviating personal propriety, proved even- 
tually no inconsiderable recommendations to public favour, even before her 
latent talents were vividly perceptible. Hitherto Miss Farren had only re- 
presented characters that had been better performed by other actressess 
who had set their own peculiar stamp upon them; and it may be observed 
that, even where actual and superior talents are manifest, few performers, 
however they may have the appearance of success, really establish them- 
selves with the town until some original character has given them the op- 
portunity of showing that they are able to create effects by their own untu- 
tored perceptions. Such an opportunity happily was afforded Miss Farren 
in the third season of her probation. In the August of 1780 Miss Sopha 
Lee’s elegant comedy of ‘The Chapter of Accidents’ was accepted by Mr. 
Colman, when the native gracefulness of Miss Farren pointed her out to the 
judicious manager as a fitting representative of the heroine of the piece, and 
the part of Cecilia formed the foundation of the young actress’s after-fame. 
Her nice conception and delineation of that interesting character surprised 
even her greatest admirers: the sensibility she evinced, and the pathos she 
displayed, touched all hearts; her affecting demeanour under the Reoreuiea 
circumstances of the scene, the exquisite sense of wounded honour and moral 
dignity in all the vicissitudes of the character, proved that the author and ac- 
tress possessed my feelings of refinement. This comedy, in which 
a M a 8 meee success raised her into general estimation, had a 
sone” he and Kept its merited place in public favour for successive 
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the audience and the actors were in raptures with the young lady’s pertorm- 
ance, and her success in this difficult part was so rapid, that she was imme- 
diately after engaged at both the winter theatres, to play alternately in com- 
edy and tragedy, at Drury Lane and Covent Goaden,—an unprecedented 
engagement. At the latter theatre she acted in tragedy with Mr. Digges, 
and at Drury Lane she continued to hold the rank of first tragedy aciress 
until the succession of Mrs. Abington in 1782, who, in consequence of a dis- 
pute with Mr. Sheridan, went over to Covent Garden, when Miss Farren 
took possession of all that great actress’s range of characters in comedy, and 
with such extraordinary abilit , that she was considered second only to the 
admirable model which she followed,—not servilely, but by judiciously 
adopting and engrafting upon her own inexperience a more ready air of ma- 
turity. Miss Farren, as it afterwards proved, needed no guide to excellence 
but her own judgment; and it may be questioned whether, in point of per- 
sonal elegance and innate refinement, ‘ The Farren’ did not greatly excel 
‘The Abingdon.’ The former was indeed of the favoured few who may 
be termed Nature’s nobility,—the gentlewoman was perceptible in every in- 
inflection of voice, in every expression of face; and her every gesture 
might aptly be termed ‘the poetry of motion.’ Equal in grace, superior in 
beauty to her accomplised predecessor, she possessed all her power—if we 
except that of reflecting vulgar life, to which Miss Farren’s natural refine- 
ment could not have accommodated itself,—her delicacy could never 
have merged into the coarseness of a ‘ Hoyden,’ nor debased itself into a 
*Scrub’”™ 

At this period, at which Miss Farren had reached the acmé of her dramatic 
fame, the attention of the greenroom was arrested by the frequent visits and 
pointed attentions ofa very distingushed personage ; and soon the undoubted 
devotion of Chas. J. Fox to Miss Farren became a matter of notoriety with- 
in and without the walls of the theatre ; in thelatterit was perceptible that the 
object of these assiduities received her illustrious lover wich modest wel- 
come,—which, however, could not be misconstrued into any undue encour- 
agement of a sentiment which was naturally flattering to her pride, even had 
her heart remained unmoved. ‘This, as it was believed, mutual attachment 
became the topic of general interest, and, upon the supposed threshold of the 
event, expectation stood on tiptoe for the moment when it should be pro- 
claimed that the British Demosthenes had given his hand where he had so 
evidently bestowed his heart. But, alas! in such cases, Right Honourables 
are not always right, or honourable ; and it was at length understood that 
the senator’s intentions were not as at first supposed, in accordance with the 
unyielding purity of the lady of bis love, and thathe was ultimatelelycompel- 
led toabandon his long misunderstood pursuit. 

Not very long after the termination of Mr. Fox’s hopes, the Earl of Derby 
became the protessed patron of this fascinating woman. He introduced her 
to his family, and to many ladies of rank and character, who were her most 
strenuous supporters both in her public and private life. They received and 
visited her upon the most familiar terms of friendsbip, and daily extended 
the circle of her distinguished friends, amongst whom was his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond, at whose house in Privy Gardens Miss Farren presided 
over a series of dramatic performances, in which Lord Derby, Lord Heury 


fashion, acted. These soirees considerably added to Miss Farren’s noble 
and high-bred connections, while such private and public estimation natural- 
ly enhanced the respect of the managers, whose interests were so depend- 
ent upon her attraction, which was in proportion to her general distinction ; 
and so honourably emulous was this superior woman to perfect herself in 
every polite accomplishment, and so successful were her studies that she ul- 
timately attained to that point of elegance which made her the pattern and 
guide of fashion. 

Here it may be observed, that the intimacy between Lord Derby and 

Miss Farren never, in any mind, gave rise to the slightest suspicion of other 
than platonic regard The well-established moral reputation of Miss Farren, 
his Lordship’s character, and his conduct towards her family, his introduc- 
tion of her into the most distinguished and unblemished female society, suf- 
ficiently guaranteed the purity of their mutual feelings and behaviour, which, 
indeed, neither envy nor malice attempted to distort. There was also to be 
seen constantly attached to Miss Farren one of those appendages so detested 
by Tate Wilkinson, namely, an anxious and scrupulous!y watchful ‘ Mamma.’ 
Mrs. Farren never, either in society or in public, (except when upon the 
stage,) quitted the preseuce of her matchless daughter. This maternal vigi- 
lance, it may be assumed, was in itself an insuperable barrier agaiust any 
pretence for scandal. 
The characier of Lady T'eazle was perhaps the most celebrated of those 
adopted by Miss Farren. So completely had she made it her own, that her 
fascinating performance of it almost obliterated the remembrance of the orig- 
inal representation of the part. Miss Farren’s natural elegance, refined by 
her intimate association with haut ton, and familiarity with its usages, ren- 
dered her, without the trouble of assumption, the polished lady she appear- 
ed upon the stage,—and it may be here observed, that it is the absence of 
this requisite intercourse and knowledge that so often makes our stage nobil- 
ity such ‘monsters as the [ fashionable | world ne’er saw ;’ for how can any 
one who has never seen high life but from an occasional furtive glance at a 
private box, be prepared to describe accurately, if at all, the air and charac- 
teristics of bon ton ! 

It was Miss Farren’s perfect intimacy with the better-born that made her 
the accomplished woman of fashion she represented—of which Lady Tea- 
zel was a finished specimen of the day—for, be it remembered, that fash- 
ionable deportment is ‘ not for all times;’ it is neither immntable nor tradi- 
tional—the grace of one period is not the grace of another, any more than 
is the elegant dress of one age the elegance the next; indeed, it is seldom 
the same to-day as yesterday. Miss Farren was par excellence the fine la- 
dy of her time, pa therefore she made Lady Teazel the same; yetit ma 
be questioned whether, when Mr. Sheridan wrote ‘ The School for Scandal. 
he intended his heroine to be represented as the elegant and refined person 
that Miss Farren and acelebrated actress of the present day, have made 
her. An audience, however, generally expects to behold her according to 
her existing rank, rather than in reference to that from which she has been 
80 recently raised ; though the account given of her earliest habits and tastes 
affords no just warrant for such expectation. The‘ girl’ whom Sir Peter 
describes as having been ‘bred wholly in the country, and never known 
luxury beyond one silk gown, nor dissipation beyond the annual galaof a race 
ball ;’ who, until within the last six months, was ‘content to ride double be- 
hind the butler on a docked coach horse,’ must have possessed more than 
the admitted tact of womanhood in adapting herself to any novel position in 
hfe, if in so brief atime she could polish “off the rust contracted by her 
whole previous existence. Besides, it does not appear that in her new so- 
ciety she has any very shining model of refinement before her, her only ti- 
tled acquaintance being the widow of a City knight. Lady T'eazle’s gene 
ral tone, language, and behaviour—her boisterous mirth in public, her ill- 
mannered ridicule of the absent, would not have admitted her to any dis- 
tinguished place in polite society of any period, and at best give indications 
only of a high-spirited, vivacious young creature, elevated even to folly aud 
extravigance by her recently acquired title and fortune ; reckless of both 





* Mrs. Abington (the original performer of Lady Teazle,) in the latter 
portion cf her dramatic life, was tempted to throw aside feminine grace and 








delicacy so far as to exhibit herself as Scrub, in the ‘ Beau’s Stratagem,’ for 
her (pecuniary) benefit; acharacter which, it may be said, she acted but 
too well, . 


Fitzgerald, the Honourable Mrs. Damer, and other theatrical amateurs of 














words and actions, and utterly deficient in delicate feeling and regard to 
feminine scruples, as her flirtation with and after-visit to Joseph Surface suf- 
ficiently prove. 

But toresume. Miss Farren continued with unbroken success her pro- 
fessional career, until the decease of the Countess of Derby (whose health- 
less condition had kept her many years in painful retirement) elecited from 
Lord Derby a more pointed display of interest for Miss Farren, and led gra- 
dually to the general understanding that this favourite of Thalia was reserv- 
ed for a higher destiny than that of the mimic lady of ton. On the 7thof 
April, 1797, she took her final leave of the stage in the above named char- 
acter, at Drury Lane Theatre. 

It has been justly observed, and we can, perhaps, all bear witness to the 
truth of the remark, that no one does any thing professedly for the last time 
without some feeling of regret; but few can comprehend how severe @ 
pang it is to the long-cherished idol of the public to relinquish all atonce 
those flattering manifestations of popular admiration and interest for an un- 
tried futare. 

It was remarked that Miss Farren had never performed with greater ani- 
mation and better spirits than on this occasion; nor, until the play drew near 
to its close, was the least alteration observable; her manner then visibly 
changed—indeed, she became unable to conceal how deeply she was affect- 
ed. Her concluding words (for such they proved) which conveyed Lady 
Teazle’s valedictory address to Lady Sneerwell, the latter portion of which 
might seem applicable to her present situation, were delivered by Miss Far- 


ren falterin 
‘ 





l 
het me also request, Lady Sneerwell, that you will make my re- 
spects to the scandalous college of which you are a member, and inform 
them, that Lady Teazle, licentiate, begs leave to return the diploma they 
granted her, as she leaves off practice, and kills characters no longer.’ 

A passionate burst of tears here revealed the sensibility of the speaker ; 
while a stunning barst of a more cheering though not less feeling nature 
from the audience, tollowed, and no more of the play was listened to. Mr. 
Wroughton advanced to speak a few lines written for the occasion, during 
which the interesting subject of them experienced so much emotion that 
she leaned for support apon the arm of Mr. King, the Sir Peter of the play; 
while the acclamations resounded from every part of the house, accompani- 
ed by the universal waving of hats and handkerchiefs. Finally, cries of tri- 
umph mingled with regret, reached the ears of those upou the stage, as the 
rurtain slowly and reluctantly feil before the distinguished object of the 
night; who, blinded by her tears, was led by her future husband fromthe 
scene of her many brilliant triumphs, in the zenith of her personal charms, 
and unimpaired in her dramatic attractions, to become Countess—a char- 
acter she afterwards supported, both as a wife and widow, without a blem- 
ish. 

On the 8th of May following Miss Farren was united to the Earl of Der- 
by by special licence, at his Lordship’s house in Grosvenor Square, and du- 
ly presented at court, (the fastidious Court of Queen Charlotte!) and form- 
ed a graceful addition to the procession at the marriage of the Princess Roy- 
al to the Duke of Wirtemburg. 

Lady Derby made several additions to Lord Derby’s previous family, and 
although she no longer exists, her virtues yet live in her daughter, the pre- 
sent Countess of Wilton. 

As we have only spoken in general terms of Miss Farren’s personal 
charms, some more definite description may be deemed acceptable; we 
therefore transcribe from av account given ot this then ‘ glass of tashion and 
mould of form’ by one of her contemporaries just before her retirement 
from the stage. 

‘ Her figure is considerably above the middle height, and is of that slight 
texture which allows and requires the use of full and flowing drapery. Her 
face, though not regularly beautiful, is animated and prepossessing : her eye, 
which is blue and penetrating, is a powerful feature when she chooses to 
employ it on the public, and either flashes with spirit or melts with softness 
as its mistress decides on the expression she wishes to convey. Her voice 
we never thought to possess much sweetness, but it is refined and feminine; 
and her smiles fascinate the heart, as her form delights the eye. 1n short, a 
more complete exhibition of graces and accomplishments never presented 
itself for admiration before the view of an audience.’ 


—@—— 
LIFE OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Letters and Despatches of John Churchill, First Duke of Marlborough, 
from 1702 to 1712. Edited by Str Georce Murray, G. C. B., Master 
General ofthe Ordnance, &c. 3 vols. London, 1845. 


( Continued from the Aliton of last week.) 


This brilliant opening of the German campaign was soon followed by sub- 
stantial results. A few days after Rain surrendered, Aicha was carried by 
assault ; and, following up his career of success, Marlborough advanced to 
within a league of Augsburg, under the cannon of which the Elector of Ba- 
varia was placed with the remnant of his forces, in a situation too strong to 
admit of its being forced. He here made several attempts to detach the 
Elector, who was now reduced to the greatest straits, from the French al- 
liance ; but that prince,relying on the great army,forty-five thousand strong, 
which Marshal Tallard was bringing up to his supportfrom the Rbine, ad- 
hered with honourable fidelity to his engagements. Upon this, Marlborough 
took post near Friburg, in such a situation as to cut him off from all commu- 
nication with his dominions; and ravaged the country with his light troops, 
levying contributions wherever they went, and burning the villages with 
savage ferocity as far as the gates of Munich. Thus was avenged the bar- 
barous desolation of the Palatinate, thirty years before, by the French"army 
under the orders of Marshal Turenne. 

Overcome by the cries of his suffering subjects, the Elector at length con- 
sented to enter into a negotiation, which made some progr2ss; but the rapid 
approach of Marshal Tallard with the French army through the Black For- 
est, caused him to break it off, and hazard all on the fortune of war. Una- 
ble to induce the Elector, by the barbarities unhappily, at that time, too fre- 
quent on all sides in war, either to quit his intrenched camp under the can- 
non of Augsburg, or abandon the French alliance, the English general un- 
dertook the siege of Ingolstadt; he himself wich the main body of the army 
covering the siege, and Prince Louis of Baden conducting the operations in 
the trenches. Upon this, the Elector of Bavaria broke up from his stron 
position, and, abandoning with heroic resolution hisown country, ae 
to Biberbach, where he effected his junction with Marshal Tallard, who vow 
threatened Prince Eugene with an immediate attack. No sooner had he re- 
ceived intelligence of this, than Marlborough, on the 10th of August, sent 
the Duke of Wirtemburg with twenty-seven squadrons of horse tu reinforce 
the prince ; and early next morning detached General Charchill with twen- 
ty battalions across the Danube, to be in a situ ition to support him in case of 
need. He himself immediately after followed, and joined the Priuce with 
his whole army on the 11th. Every thing now presaged decisive events _— 
The Elector bad boldly quitted Bavaria, leaving his w hole dominions at the 
mercy of the enemy, except the fortified cities of Munich and Augsburg, and 
perilled his crown upon the issue of war at the French head-qu irters; While 
Marlborough and Eugene had united their forces, with a determivation to 
give battle in the beart of Germany, in the ent my’s territory, with their 
communications exposed to the utmost hazard, under circumstances where 
defeat could be attended with nothing short of total ruin. 

The French and Bavarian army consisted of fifty-five thousand men, of 
whom nearly forty five thousand were French troops, the very best which 
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could produce. Marlborough and Eugene had sixty-six bat- 
—— pnp tone and sixty squadrons, which, with the artille might 
be about fifty thousand combatants. The forces on the opposite sides wer 
thus nearly equal in point of numerical amount ; but there was a wide dif- 
ference in their composition. Foar-fifths of the French army were natiunal 
troops, speaking the same language, animated by the same feel accus- 
tomed to the same discipline, and the most of whom had ‘been accustomed 
to act together. The Allies, on the other hand, were a motley assemblage, 
like Hannibal’s at Cann, or Wellington's at Waterloa, composed of the 
troops of many difterent nations, speaking different languages, trained to dif- 
ferent discipline, but recently assembled together, and under the ordars of a 
8 er general, one of those haughty islanders, little in general inured to 
war, but whose cold or supercilious manners had so often caused jealousies 
to arise in the best cemented confederacies. English, Prussians, Wirtem- 
burgers, Dutch, Hanoverians, and Hessians, were blended in such nearly 
ual proportions, that the arms of no one state could be said by its numeri- 
a preponderance to be entitled to the precedence — But the consummate 
address, splendid talents, and conciliatory manners of Marlborough, as well 
as the brilliant valour which the English auxiliary force had displayed on 
many occasions, had won for them the lead, as they had formerly done when 
in no greater force among the confederates under Richard Ceur-de-Lion in 
the Holy War. It was universally felt that upon them, asthe Tenth Legion 
of Cwsar, or the Old Guard of Napoleon, the weight of the contest at the de- 
cisive moment would fall. 


The army was divided into 





two corps-d’armée; the first commanded by 
the duke in person, being " far the strongest, destined to bear the weight 
of the contest, and carry in front the enemy’s position. These two corps, 
though co-operating, were at such adistance from each other, that they 
were much in the situation of the English and Prussians at Waterloo, or Na- 
m and Ney’s corps at Bautzen. The second, under Prince Eugene, 
which consisted chiefly of cavalry. was much weaker in poiut of numerical 
amount, and was intended for a subordinate attack, to distract the enemy’s 
attention from the principal onset in front under Marlborough.* With or- 
dinary officers, or even eminent generals of a second order, a dangerous ri- 
valry for the supreme command would unquestionably have arisen, and ad- 
ded to the many seeds of division and causes of weakness which already ex- 
isted in so multifarious an array. But these great men were superior to all 
such jealousies. Each, conscious of powers to do great things, and 
proud of hime already acquired, wis willing to yield what was uecessory 
or the common to the other. They had no rivalry, save a noble emu- 
lation who should do most for the common cause in which they were jointly 
engaged. From the moment of their junction it was agreed that they should 
take the command of the whole army day about; and so perfectly did their 
views on all points coincide, and so entirely did their abl, hearts beat in 
unison, that during eight subsequent campaigns that they for the most part 
acted together, there was never the slightest division between them, nor any 
interruption of the harmony with which the operations of the Allies were 
conducted. 

The French position was in places strong, and their disposition for resis- 
tance at each point where they were threatened by an attack from the Al- 
lied forces, judicious; but there wasa futal defect in its general conception. 
Marshal Tallard was on the right, resting on the Danube, which secured 
him from being tarned in that quarter, having the village of Blenheim in 
his front, which was strongly garrisoned by twenty-six battalions and twelve 

uadrons, all native French troops. In the centre was the village of Ober- 

au, which was occupied by fourteen battalions, among whom were three 
frist corps of celebrated veterans. ‘The communication between Blenheim 
and Oberglau was kept up by a screen consisting of eighty squadrons, in 
two lines, having two brigades of foot, consisting of seven battalions, in its 
centre. The left, opposite Prince Eugene, was under the orders of Marshal 
Marsin, and consisted of twenty-two battalions of infantry and thirty-six 
squadrons, consisting for the most part of Bavarians and Marshal Marsin’s 
men, posted iu front uf the village of Lutzingen. Thus the French consist- 
ed of sixty-nine battalions and a hundred and thirty-four squadrons, and were 
posted in a line strongly supported at each extremity, but weak in the cen- 
tre,and with the wings, where the great body of infantry was placed, at 
such a distance from each other, that, if the centre was broken through, 
each ran the risk of being enveloped by the enemy, without the other be- 
ing able to render them any assistance. This danger as to the troops in 
Blenheim, the flower of their army, was much augmented by the circum- 
stance, that if their centre was forced where it was formed of cavalry only, 
and the victors turned sharp round towards Blenheim, the horse would be 
driven headlong into the Danube, and the foot in that village would run the 
hazard of being surrounded or pushed into thatriver, which was not forda- 
ble, even for horse, in any part. But though these circumstances would, to 
a far-seeing general, have presaged serious disuster in the event of defeat, 
yet the position was strong in itself, and the French generals, long accus- 
tomed to victory, had some excuse for not having taken aoufliciently into 
view the contingencies likely to occur in the event of defeat. Both the vil- 
lages at the extremity of their line had been eer not only with in- 
trenchments hastily thrown up around them, thickly mounted with heavy 
cannon, but with the barricades at all their principal entrances, formed of 
overturned carts and all the furniture of the houses, which they had seized 
upon, as the insurgents did at Paris in 1830, for that purpose. The army 
stood upon a hill or gentle eminence, the guns from w lich commanded the 
whole plain by which alone it could be approached ; and this plain was low, 
and intersected on the right, in front of Blenheim, by a rivulet which flows 
down by a gentle descent to the Danube, and in front of Oberglau by anoth- 
er rivulet, which runs in two branches till within a few paces of the Da- 
nube ; into which it also empties itself. These rivulets Rad bridges over 
them at the points where they flowed through villages; but they were diffi- 
cult of passage in the other places for cavalry and artillery, aud, with the 
ditches cut in the swampy meadows through which they flowed, proved no 
small impediment to the advance of the Allied ariny. 

The Duke of Marlborough, betore the action began, in person visited each 
important battery, in order to ascertain the range of the guns. The troops 
odie his command were drawn up in four lines; the infantry being in 
front, and the cavalry behind, in each line. This arrangement was adopted 
in order that the infantry, which would get easiest through the streams, 
















resolved to bring his whole cavalry across the rivulets. The operation was 
begun by the Euglish horse. It proved more difficult, however, than was 
expe . —° ly to the nglish squadrons ; as they had to cross the ri- 
vulet where it was divided, and the meadows were very soft. However, 
they surmounted those difficulties, and got ever; but when they advanced, 
they were so aeverely galled by the infantry in Blenheim firing upon their 
flank, while the cav charged them in front, that they were forced to re- 
tire, which they did, under cover of Bulow and Aothmer’s German dra- 


goons, who succeeded them in the passage. Marlborough, seeing the ene- 
my resolute to maintain the ground occupied by his ca , gave orders for 
the whole remainder of his cavalry to wherever they could get across. 


There was very great difficulty and danger in defiling over the rivulet in the 
face of an enemy, already formed and supported by several batteries of 
cannon: yet by the brave examples and intrepidity of the officers, they 
were at length got over, and kept their ground on the other side. Bulow 
stretched across, opposite to Oberglau, with the Danish and Hanoverian 
horse ; but near that village they were so vigorously charged by the French 
cavalry, that they were driven back. Rallying, they were again led to the 
charge, and again routed with great slaughter by the charges of the horse 
in front, and the dreadful tire from the inclosures of Blenheim. Nor did 
the attack on Oberglau to the British right, under prince Holstein, succeed 
better ; no sooner he passed the rivulet, than the Irish veterans, posted 
there, came pouring down upon them, took the prince prisoner, and threw 
the whole into pa Upon this, Marlbo rough gal oped to the spot at 
the head of some squadrons, followed by thre ebattalions, which had not yet 
been engaged. With the horse he charged the Irish battalions in flank, and 
forced them back ; the foot he posted himself, and having re-established 
affairs at that point, returned rapidly to the left, where le fuand the whole 
of his corps passed over the streams, and on firm ground on the other side. 
The horse were drawn up in two lines fronting the enemy ; the foot in two 
lines behind them; and some guns, under Colonel Blood, having been hur- 
ried across by means of pontoons, were brought to bear upon some batta- 
lions of foot which were intermingled with the enemy’s horse, and made 
great havoc in their ranks. 

‘It was now past three, and the Duke, having got his whole men ready 
for the attack, sent to Prince Eugene to know if he was —e 3 to support 
him. But the efforts of that gallant prince had not been attended with the 
same success. In the first onset, indeed, his Danish and Prussian infantry 
had gained considerable success, and taken six guns, and the Imperial caval- 
ry had, by a vigorous charge, broken the first line of the enemy’s horse ; 
but they failed in their attack on the second line, and were driven back to 
their original ground; whereupon the Bavarian cavalry, rushing forward, 
enveloped Eugene’s foot, who were forced to retire, and with difficulty re- 
gained their original ground. Half an hour afterwards, Prince Eugene 
made a second attack with his horse; but they were again repulsed by the 
bravery of the Bavarian cavalry, and driven for refuge into the wood, in the 
rear of their original position. Nothing daunted by this bad success, the 
Prince formed his troops for a third attack, and himself led his cavalry to 
the charge ; but so vigorous was the defence, that they were again repuls- 
ed to the wood, and the victorious enemy’s dragoons with Joud cheers 
charged the Prussian foot in flank, and were only repelled by the admi 
rable steadiness with which they delivered their fire, and stood their ground 
with fixed bayonets in front. 

‘ About five the general forward movement was made which determined 
the issue of this great battle, which till then had seemed doubtful. The 
Duke of Marlborough, having ridden along the front, gave orders to sound 
the charge, when all at once vur lines of horse moved on, sword in hand, 
to the sttack. Those of the enemy presented their carbines at some dis- 
tance and fired ; but they had no sooner done so than they wheeled about, 
broke, and fled. The gens-d’armes fled towards Hochstedt, which was 
about two miles in the rear; the other squadrons towards the village of Son- 
dersheim, which was nearer, and on the bank of the Danube. The Duke 
ordered General Hompesch, with thirty squadrons, to pursue those who fled 
to Hochstedt; while he himself with Prince Hesse and the whole remain- 
der of the cavalry, drove thirty of the enemy’s squadrons headlong down the 
banks of the Danube, which, being very steep, occasioned the destruction 
of the greater part. Vast numbers endeavoured tu save themselves by swim- 
ming, avd perished miserably. Among the prisoners taken here were Mar- 
shal Tallard and his suite, who surrendered to M. Beinenbourg, aid-de-camp 
to the Prince of Hesse. Marlborough immediately desired him to be ac- 
commodated with his coach, and sent a pencil note to the duchess* to say 
the victory was gained. Others, seeing the fate of their comrades in the 
water, endeavoured to save themselves by defiling to the right, along its 
margin, towards Hochstedt, but they were met and intercepted by some 
English squadrons ; upon seeing which they fled in utter confusion towards 
Morselingen, and did not again attempt to engage. The victorious horse 
upon this tell upon several of the enemy’s battalions, who had nearly reach- 
ed Hochstedt, and cut them to pieces. 

‘ Meanwhile Prince Eugene, by a fourth attack, succeeded in driving the 





Elector of Bavaria from his position ; and the Duke, seeing this, sent orders 
to the squadrons in pursuit, towards Morselingen, to wheel about and join 
him. All this while the troops in Blenheim had been incessantly attacked, 
but it still held out and gave employment to the Duke’s infantry. The mo- 
ment the cavalry had beaten off that of the enemy, and cleared the field be- 
tween the two villages of them. General Churchill moved both lines of 
foot upon the village of Blenheim, and it was soon surrounded so as to cut 
off all possibility of escape except on the side next the Danube. To prevent 
the possibility of their escape that way, Webb, with the Queen’s regiment, 
took possession of a barrier the enemy had constructed to cover their re- 
treat, and, having posted his men across the street which led to the Danube, 
several hundreds of the enemy, who were attempting to make their escape 
that way, were made prisoners. The other issue to the Danube was occu- 
pied in the same manner by Prince George’s regiment , and all who came out 
that way were made prisoners or driven into the Danube. Some endea- 
vonred to break out at other places, but General Wood, with Lord John 
Hay’s regiment of grey dragoons (Scots Greys) immediately advanced to- 
wards them, and, cautering up to the top of arising ground, made them be- 


were driven back in their , 
ae 
‘Marlborough, foreseeing that the enemy would pursue this advantage,, 





ese obstacles, and took advantage of these faulty dispositions; resolutely, 
in the first instance, overcoming the numerous impediments which opposed 
the passage of the rivulets, and then accumulating his horse and foot for a 
ae aia on the enemy’s centre, which, besides destroying above half 

assewbled there, and driving thirty squadrons into the Danube, 
cut off, and 


the powerful body of infantry now uselessly crowded 


: ba. cap in Blenheim, and compelled them to surrender. 
_ , 


mense were the results of this transcendant victory. The lrench ar- 
my, lately so confident in its numbers and prowess, retreated ‘or rather 
fled," as Marlborough says, through the Black Forest; abandoning the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria and all the fortresses on the Danube to their fate. In the 
deepest dejection, and the uttermost disorder, they reached the Rhine, 
scarcely twelve thousand strong, on the 25th of Angust, and immediately be 
gan defiling over the bridge of Strasburg. How ditterent from the trium- 
phant army, which with drums beating, and colours flying, had crcssed at 
the same plaée six weeks before! 

Marlborough, having detached part of his force to besiege Ulm, drew 
near with the bulk of his army to the Rhine, which he passed rear Philips- 
burg on the 6th September, and soon after commenced the siege of Landau, 
on the French side ; Prince Leuis with 20,000 men forming the besieging 
force, and Eugene and Marlborough with 30,000 the covering army. Ulm 
surrendered on the 16th September, with 250 pieces of cannon, and 1290 
barrels of powder, which gave the Allies a solid foundation on the Danube, 
and effectually crushed the power of the Elector of Bavaria, who, isolated 
now in the midst of his enemies, had no alternative but to abandon his do- 
minions, and seek refuge in Brussels, where he arrived in the end of Sep- 
tember. Meanwhile, as the siege of Landau was found to require more 
time than had been anticipated, owing to the extraordinary difficulties expe- 
rienced in getting up supplies and forage for the troops; Marlborough re- 
paired to Hanover and Berlin to stimulate the Prussian and Hanoverian cab- 
wets to greater exertions in the common cause, and he succeeded in making 
arrangements for the addition of 8000 more Prussian troops to their valuable 
auxiliary force, to be added to the army of the Imperialists in Italy, which 
stood mueh in need of reinforcement. The Electress of Bavaria, who had 
been left Regent of that State in the absence of the Elector ir. Flanders, had 
now no resource left but submission ; and a treaty was accordingly conclud- 
ed iu the beginning of November, by which she agreed to disband all her 
troops. Trarbach was taken in the end of December ; the Hungarian insur- 
rection was appeased , Landau capitulated in the beginning of the same 
month; a diversion which the enemy attempted on Treves was defeated by 
Marlborough’s activity and vigilance, and that city put in a sufficient posture 
of defence ; and the campaign being now finished, that accomplished com- 
mander returned to the Hague, and Lendon, to receive the honour due for 
his past services, and urge their respective cabinets to the efforts necessary 
to turn them to good account. 

‘Thus by the operations of one single campaign was Bavaria crushed, Aus- 
tria and Germauy delivered. Marlborough’s cross-march from Flanders to 
the Danube, had extricated the Imperialists from a state of the utmost pe- 
ril, and elevated them at once to security, victory, and conyuest. The de- 
cisive blow struck at Blenheim, resounded through every part of Europe ; 
It at once destroyed the vast fabric of power which it had 8 a Louis XLV., 
aided by the talents of Turenne, and the gevius of Vauban, so long to con- 
struct. Instead of proudly descending the valley of the Danube, and threat 
ening Vienna, as Napoleon afterwards did in 13805 and 1809, the French 
were driven inthe atmost disorder across the Rhine. The surrender of 
Trarbach and Landau gave the Allies a firm footing on the left bank of that 
river. The submission of Bavaria deprived the French of that great out- 
work, of whieh they have made such good use in their German wars; the 
Hungarian insurrection, deprived of the hoped-for aid from the armies on 
the Rhine, was pacified. Prussia was induced by this great triumph to co- 
Operate in a more efficient manner in the common cause ; the parsimony of 
the Dutch gave way before the tumult of success; and the empire, deliver- 
ed from invasion, was prepared to carry its victorious arms into the heart 
of France. Such results require no comment; they speak for themselves, 
and deservedly place Marlborough in the very highest rank of military com- 
manders ‘The campaigns of Napoleon exhibit no more decisive or glorious 
results. 

Honours and emoluments of every description were showered on the Eng- 
lish hero for this glorious success. He was created a Prince of the Holy Ro- 
man empire,* and a tract of land in Germany erected into a principality in 
his favour. His reception at the courts of Berlin and Hanover resembled 
that of asovereign prince ; the acclamations of the people, in all the towns 
through which he passed, rent the air: at the Hague his influence was such 
that he was regarded as the real Stadtholder. More substantial rewards 
awaited him in his own country. The munificence of the Queena and the 
gratitude of Parliament conferred upon him the extensive honour and man- 
or of Woodstock, long a royal palace, and once the scene of the loves of 
Henry IT. and the fair Rosamond. By order of the Qaeen, not only was 
this neble estate settled on the Duke and his heirs, but the royal comptroll- 
er commenced a magnificent palace for the Duke on a scale worthy of his 
services and England’s gratitude. From this origin the superb) palace of 
Blenheim has token its rise; which, although not built in the purest taste, 
or after the most approved models, remains, and will long remain, a splendid 
monument of a nation’s gratitude, and of the genius of Vanbrug. 

Notwithstanding the invaluable servicés thus rendered by Marlborough, 
both to the Emperor of Germany and the Queen of England, he was tar 
from experiencing from either potentate that liberal support for the future 
prosecution of the war, which the inestimable opportunity now placed in 
their hands, and the formidable power still at the disposal of the enemy so 
loudly required As usual, the English Parliament were exceedingly back- 
ward in voting — either of men or money; nor was the cabinet of 
Vienna inclined to be more liberal in its exertions. Though the House of 
Commons agreed to give £4,670,000 for the service of the ensuing year ; 
yet the land forces voted were only 40,000 men, although the population o 
Great Britain and Ireland could not be at that period under ten millions, 
while France, with about twenty millions, had above two hundred thousand 
under arms. It is this excessive and invariable reluctance of the English 
Parliament ever to make those efforts at the commencement of a war, 
which are necessary to turn to a good account the inherent bravery of its 
soldiers and frequent skill of its commanders, that is the cause of the long 
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duration of our Continental wars, and of three-fourths of the national debt 
which now oppresses the empire, and, in its ultimate results, will endanger 
its existence. The national forces are, by the cry for economy and reduc- 


might form on the other side, and cover the formation of the cavalry, who 
might be more impeded. The fire of cannon soon became very animated 
on both sides, and the infantry advanced to the edge of the rivulets with 


| lieve they had a larger force behind them, and stopped them on that side.— 
| When Churchill saw the defeat of the enemy’s horse decided, he sent to re- 
} 9 Lord Cutts to attack them in front, while he himself attacked them in 


ank. 








that cheerful air and confident step which is so often the forerunner of suc- 
cess. On Prince Eugene’s side the impediments, however, proved serious; 
the beds of the rivulets were so broad, that they required to be filled up 
with fascines before they could be passed by the guns; and when they did 
get across, they replied without much effect tothe French cannon thunder- 


ing from the begin. which commanded the whole field. At half past twelve, | 


however, these difficulties were, by great efforts on the part of Prince Eu- 
gene and his wing, overcome, and he sent word to Marlborough that he was 
ready. The English general instantly called for his horse ; the troops every 
where stood to their arms, and the signal was given toadvance. The rivu- 
lets and marshy ground in frout of Blenheim and Unterglau were passed by 
the first line without much difficulty, though under a heavy fire of artillery 
from the French batteries ; and the firm ground on the slope being reached, 
the first line advanced in the finest order to the attack—the cavalry in front 
having now defiled to a side, so as to let the English infantry take the lead. 
The attack must be given in the words of Dr. Hare’s Journal. 

‘Lord Cutts made the first attack upon Blenheim, with the English grena- 
diers. Brigadier-general Rowe led up his brigade, which formed the first 
live, and was sustained in the second by a brigade of Hessians) Rowe was 
within thirty paces of the palisades about Blenheim when the enemy gave 
their first fire, by which a great many officers and men fell; but notwith- 
standing this, that brave officer marched direct up to the pales, on which he 
struck his sword before he allowed his men to fire. His orders were to en- 
ter at the point of the bayonet; but the superiority of the enemy, and the 
strength of their post, rendered this impossible. “The first line was there- 
fore forced to retire ; Rowe was struck dowu badly 
the pales ; his lieut.-colonel and major were killed in endeavouring to bring 
him off, and some squadrons of French gens-d’armes having charged the 
brigade while retiring in disorder, it was partially broken, and oue of the co- 
lours of Rowe's regimeut was taken. The Hessians in the second line upon 
this advanced briskly forward, charged the squadrons, retook the colour, 
and repulsed them. Lord Cutts, however, seeing fresh squadrons coming 
down upon him, sent to request some cavalry should be sent to cover his 
flank. Five British squadrons accordingly were moved up, and speedily 
charged by eight of the enemy; the French gave their fire ata little distance, 
but the English charged sword in hand, and put them to the rout. Being 
overpowered, however, by fresh squadrons, and galled by the fire which 


* The following was the composition of these two corps, which will show 


of what a motley array the allied army was composed :— 
Left wing, Marlborough. Right wing, Eugene. 


Batt. Squad. Batt. Squad. 
English, 14 14 Danes, 7 0 
Dutch, 14 92 Prussians, 11 15 
Hessians, 7 7 Austrians, 0 24 
Hanoverians, 13 25 Of the Empire, 0 35 
Danes, 0 22 van — 
om _ ] 74 
48 86 


wounded at the foot of 


This was aecordingly done; the Earl of Orkney and General Ingols- 
by entering the village at the same time, at two different places, at the 
head of their respective regiments. But so vigorous was the resistance 


| made by the enemy, especially at the churchyard, that they were forced to 


retire. The vehement fire, however, of the cannon and howitzers, which 
set fire to several barns and houses added to the circumstance of their com- 
mander, M. Clerambault, having fled, and their retreat on all sides being 
cut off, led to their surrendering at discretion, to the number of six-and- 
twenty battalions. Thus concluded this great battle, in which the enemy 
had 5900 more than the Allies,+ and the advantage of a very strong position, 
difficult of attack.’ ¢ 


In this battle Marlborough’s wing lost 3000 men, and Eugene’s the same 


| number, in all 6000. The French lost 13,000 prisoners, including 1200 of- 


ticers, almost all taken by Marlborough’s wing, besides 34 pieces of cannon, 
25 standards, and 90 colours; Eugene took 13 pieces. The killed and 
wounded were 14,000 more. But the total loss of the French and Bavari- 
aus, including thoso who deserted during their calamitous retreat through 
the Black Forest, was not less than 40,000 men.§ a number greater than any 
which they sustained till the still more disastrous day of Waterloo. 

‘This account of the battle, which is by fer the best and most intelligible 
which has ever yet been published, makes it quite evident to what cause 
the overwhelming magnitude of this defeat to the French army was owing. 
The strength of the position consisted solely in the rivulets and marshy 
grounds in its front; when they were passed, the error of Marshal Tallard’s 
disposition of his troops was at once apparent. The infantry was accumu- 
lated in useless numbers in the villages. Of the twenty-six battalions in 
Blenheim, twenty were useless, and could not get into action, while the 
long line of cavalry from thence to Oberglau was sustained ouly by a few 
batialions of foot, incapable of making any effective resistance This was 
the more inexcusable, as the French, having sixteen battalions of infantry 
more than the Allies, should at no point have shown themselves inferior in 
foot soldiers to their opponents. When the curtain of horse which stretch 
ed from Blenheim to Oberglau was broken through and driven off the field, 





| the 13,000 infantry accumulated in the former of these villages could not 
| avoid falling into the enemy’s hands: for they were pressed between Marl- 
| borough’s victorious foot and horse on the one ala, aud the nnfordable 
stream of the Danube on the other. But Marlborough, itis evident, evine- 
ed the capacity of a great general in the manner in which he surmounted 








| ; MAA aT : 
| * This pencil note is still preserved at Blenheim. 
7 : . . , 
| + French—Bat. 82. Squad. 146. Allies—Bat. 66. Squad. 160. At 
, 200 to a battalion, and 150 to a squadron, this gives a superiority of 5900 to 
| the French. 
t Marl., Desp. i. 402-409. 
§ Cardonnell, Desp. to Lord Harley, 25th Sept. 1704, Desp. i. 410. By 
intercepted letters it appeared the enemy admitted aloss of 40,000 men be- 
| fore they reached the Rhine. Marlborough to the Duke of Shrewshury, 28th 
| Aug. 1804, Desp. i. 439. . 


tion which invariably is raised in peace, reduced to so low an ebb, that it is 
only by successive additions, ake in many different years, that it can be 
raised up to anything like the amount requisite for successful operntions. 
Thus disaster generally occurs in the commencement of every war; or if, 
by the genius of any extraordinary commander, as by that of Marlborough, 
unlooked-for success is achieved in the outset, the nation is unable to follow 
it up; the war languishes for want of the requisite support; the enemy gets 
time torecover from her consternations; the danger stimulates him to great- 
er exertions ; and many long years of warfare, deeply checkered wtth disas- 
ter, and attended with an enormous expense, are required to obviate the 
effects of previous undue pacific reduction. 

How bitterly Marlborough felt this want of support, on the part of the 
cabinets both of London and Vienna, which prevented him from following 
up the victory of Blenheim with the decisive operations against France which 
he would otherelse have undoubtedly commenced, is proved by various 
parts of his correspondence. On the 16th of December, 1704, he wrote to 
Mr. Secretary Harley—‘I am sorry to see nothing has been offered yet, nor 
any care taken by Parliament for recruiting thearmy. I mean chiefly the 
foot. It is of that consequence for an early campaign, that without it we 
may run the hazard of losing, ina great measure, the fruits of the last ; 
and, therefore, pray leaveto recommend it to you to advise with your friends, 
if any proper method can be thought of, that may be laid before the House 
immediately, without awaiting my arrival.’t Nor was the cabinet of Vien- 
na, notwithstanding the imminent danger they had recently run, more ac- 
tive in making the necessary efforts to repair the losses of the campaign— 
‘ You cannot,’ says Marlborough, ‘ say more to us of the supine negligence 
of the Courtof Vienna, with reference to your affairs, than we are sensible 
of everywhere else; and certainly if the Duke of Savoy’s good conduct and 
bravery at Verue had not reduced the French to avery low ebb, the game 
must have been over before any help could come to you} It is ever thus, 
especially with states such as Great Britain, in which the Democratic ele- 
ment is 80 powerful as to imprint upon the measures of government that 
disregard of the future. and aversion to present efforts or burdens, which is 








* The holograph letter of the Emperor, announcing this honour, said, 
with equal truth and justice—‘Iam induced to assign to your highness a 
place among the princes of the empire, in order that it may universally ap- 
pear how much I acknowledge myselfand the empire to be indebted to the 
Queen of Great Britain, who sent her arms as far as Bavaria at a time when 
the affairs of the empire, by the defectionof the Bavarians to the French, 
most needed that assistance and support :—And to your Grace, likewise, to 
whose prudence and courage, together with the bravery of the forces fight- 
ing mod mt your command, the two victories lately indulged by Providence 
to the Allies are mr attributed, not only by the voice of fame, but 
by the general officers iu my army who had their share in your labour and 
your glory."—Tur Emperor Leroporp to Martsoroven, 28th August 
1704.—Desp. 1.538. 





+ Marlborough to Mr. Secretary, Harley, 16th Dec. 1704.—Desp. i 556. 
t Marlborough to Mr. Hill, at Turin, 6th Feb 1705.—D: sp. i. 591. 
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and gthed afte tie decisive bl aon 
been adequately supported stren r ecisive blow struc 
at Blenheim ; t 54 if the governments of Vienna and London. with that 
great and timely effort doubled his effective force 
when the French were broken and dishearted by defeat, he would have 
marched to Paris in the next campaign, and dictated eto the Grand 
Monarque in his gorgeous halls of Versailles. It was short-sighted economy 
which entailed upon the nations the costs and burdens of the next ten years 
of the War of the Succession, as it did the still greater costs and burdens of 
the Revolutionary War, after the still more decisive successes of the Allies 
in the summer ot 1793, when the iron frontier of the Netherlands was en- 
tirely broken through, and their advanced posts, without any force to oppose 
them, were within an hundred aud sixty miles of Paris. 

This parsimony of the Allied governments, and their invincible repagnance 
to the efforts and sacrifices which could alone bring, and certainly would 
have brought, the war to an early and glorious issue, is the cause of the sub- 

uent conversion of the war into one of blockades and sieges, and of ite 
being transferred to Flanders, where its pro was necessarily slow, and 
cost enormous, from the vast number of strongholds which required to be 
reduced at every stage of the Allied advance.’ It was said at the time, that 
in attacking Flanders in that quarter, Marlborough took the bull by the 
horns; that France on one side of the Rhine was far more vulnerable, and 
that the war was fixed in Flanders, in order by protracting it to augment 
the profits of the generalsemployed. Subsequent writers, not reflecting on 
the difference of the circumstances, have observed the successful issue of the 
invasions of France from Switzerland and the Upper Rhine in 1814, and 
Flanders and the Lower Rhine in 1815, and concluded that a similar result 
would have attended a like bold invasion under Marlborough and Eugene. 
There never was a greater mistake. The great object of the war was to 
wrest Flanders from France; wheu the lilied stan floated on Brussels 
and Antwerp. the United Provinces were constantly in danger of being 
swallowed up, and there was no security for the independence either ot 
England, Holland, or any of the German States. If Marlborough and Eu- 
Rene had hed two hundred thousand effective men at their disposal, as Wel- 
ington and Blucher had in 1816, or three hundred thousand, as Schwartz- 
enberg and Blucher had in 1314, they would doubtless have left half their 
force behind them to blockade the fortresses, and with the other half march- 
ed direct to Paris. But as they had never had more than eighty thousand 
on their muster-rolls, and could not bring at any time more than sixty 
thousand effective men into the field, this bold and decisive course was 1m- 
possible. The French army in their front was rarely inferior to theirs, often 
superior ; and how was it possible in these circumstances to adventure on 
the perilous course of pushing on into the heart of the enemy’s territory, 
leaving the frontier fortresses, yet unsubdued in their rear? The disastrous 
issue of the Blenheim campaign to the French arms, even when supported 
by the friendly arms and all the fortresses of Bavaria, inthe preceding year, 
had shown what was the danger of such a course. The still more calami- 
tous issue of the Moscow campaign to the army of Napoleon, demonstrated 
that even the greatest military talents, and most enormous accumulation of 
military force, afiords no security against the incalculable danger of an undue 
advance beyond the base of military operations. The greatest generals of 
the last age, fruitful beyond all others in military talent, have acted on those 
principles, whenever they had not an overwhelming superiority of forces at 
theircommand. Wellington never invaded Spain till he was master of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo and Badajos; nor France till he had subdued St. Sebastian and 
Pampeluna. ‘The first use which Napoleon made of his victories at Monte- 
notte and Dego was to compel the Court of Turin to surrender all their for- 
tresses in Piedmont; of the victory of Marengo, to force the Imperialists to 
abandon the whole strongholds of Lombardy as far as the Adige. The pos- 
session of the single fortress of Mantua in 1796, enabled the Austrians to stem 
the flood of Napoleon’s victories, and gain time to assemble four different 
armies for the defence of the monarchy. The case of half a million of men, 
flushed by victory, and led by able and experienced leaders assailing a single 
state, is the exception, not the rule. 

Circumstances, therefore, of paramount importance and irresistible force, 
compelled Marlborough to fix the war in Flanders, and convert it into one 
of sieges and blockades. In entering upon such a system of hostility, sure, 
and comparatively free from risk, but slow and extremely costly, the alliance 
ran the greatest risk of being shipwrecked, on the numerous discords, jea- 
lousies, and separate interests, which, in almost every instance recorded in 
history, have proved fatal to a great confederacy, if it does not obtain decis- 
ive success at the outset, before these seeds of division have had time to come 
to maturity. 

With what admirable skill and incomparable address Marlborough kept 
together the unwieldy alliance will hereafter appear. Never was a man so 

ualitied by nature for such «task. He was courtesy and grace personified. 

t was a common saying at the time, that neither man nor woman ¢gouid re- 
sisthim. ‘Of all the men I ever knew,’ says no common man, himself a 
pevioct master of the elegance he so much admired, ‘the late Duke of 
arlborough possessed the graces in the highest degree, not to say engross- 
ed them. indeed he got the most by them, and contrary to the custom of 
profound historians, who always assign great causes for great events, I as- 
cribe the latter half of the Duke of Marlborough’s greatness to those graces. 
He had no brightness, nothing shining in his genius. He had most undoubt- 
edly an excellent plain understanding, and sound judgment, But these 
qualities alone would probably have never raised him higher than they found 
him, which was page to James the Second’s Queen. But there the graces 
promoted him. His figure was beautiful, but his manner was irresistible, 
either by man or woman. It was by this engaging, graceful manner, that 
he was enabled, during all this war, to connect the various and jarring pow- 
ers of the General Alliance, and to carry them on to the main object of the 
war, notwithstanding their private and separate views, jealousies, aud wrong- 
headedness. 

‘ Whatever court he went to (and he was often obliged to go to restive and 
refractory ones) he brought them into his measures. The pensionary Hein- 
sius, who had governed the United Provinces for forty years, was a solute- 
ly governed by him. He was always cool, and nobody ever observed the 
least variation in his countenance; he could refuse more gracefully than 
others could grant, and those who went from him the most dissatisfied as to 
the substance of their business, were yet charmed by his manner, and, as it 
were comforted by it.’* 

To be continued. 
—— 


THE SMUGGLER’S DAUGHTER. 


It was Sunday in spring, one of those days that re-awaken life and glad- 
ness in the fields and woods, and call on the spirit of man to rejoice. The 
afternoon-service had just concluded in the little church of Upton, and the 
villagers were pouring from the doors, exchanging friendly greetings, and 
moving homewards in cheerful family gronps. 

_ But there was one who had stolen from the church the moment the ser- 
vice was over, hurrying across the grave-yard and along the lane to a house 
atsome little distance. It was a young girl, with a pale, anxious counte- 
nance, aud a step trembling and unequal. There was a sadness in the ex- 
pression of her blue eyes and small delicate mouth that ill beseemed her 
age ; and though a few of the year’s first primroses were opening on the 
warm bank of the lane, yet even they cxub wet tempt her to pause in her 
hurried walk. Jt was not peverty that oppressed her, for she was neatly 
and comfortably clad, and her home wore an aspect of order and respecta- 
bility that bespoke its owners to be far removed from want. 

The girl hastily unlocked the door, and exclaimed, as she entered the 

onely room,— 

‘ Thank God, they are not come yet!’ 

She placed the chairs near the fire, heaped on fresh fuel, then passed 
through the house into the orchard. The blossoms were out on the apple- 
trees, a few duffodils gleamed among the grass, and daisies studdied the 
mossy pathway. The young girl looked around her; all was calm, and 
glad, and beautiful. The church-tower, weather-stained and partially 
covered with ivy, was seen rising above the venerable yew-trees that sur- 
rounded it; here and there was a glimpse of the village ; far away was the 
river, winding through meadows, and sometimes hidden by the willows on 
its banks; and, over all, was the blue sky, without a cloud. Leaves and 
blossoms were bursting into life, bird and bee were already on the wing. 

As the villagers moved homewards, the church bells rang a cheerful peal, 
shaking the old tower, and disturbing the rooks that had made their bomes 
- it, and were now sending their clamorous shouts far on the evening 

r. 

While the girl watched their wheeling flight, ‘she beard voices in the lane 

- an the orchard, and, a moment afterwards, her own name was call- 

a aloud. 
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‘ But will not want you, Annie,’ 
iy for half an hour. "You look 
0 you good.’ 
‘ Thank you, Charles, I wish I could; but I dare not come.’ 
‘ You dare not?’ repeated the young man. 
‘I mean,’ said Annie, colouring,—‘ I mean I cannot leave home at the 
moment I expect my father. Hark! is not that his step?’ and she listened 
anxiously, yet not with such anxiety as a child should feel is awaiting the 
return of a parent. There was more in it of fear than of love; and Mrs. 
Gardner and her son, seeing that their presence only added to her uneasiness, 
bade her farewell, and passed on. Annie watched them as long as they 
were in sight, not moving from the spot where they had left her, till she 
heard other and gayer parties coming down the lane. Their inerry laughter 
grated harshly upon her ear. She retreated hastily, and kneeling on the 
grass, leaned her head against the gee stem of an old tree. The 
sunshine fell upon her, flowers were above and around her ; but her fair 
young face was bathed in bitter tears, and her heart sank with a sense of its 
utter desolation. in 
‘It is all beantiful,’ she murmured,—‘ beautiful and happy. I hear gay 
ones speaking to each other as they go to their homes. Mothers, children, 
sisters, friends, all meet at cheerful firesides to-night, and kind words will be 
said, and hearts that have been sorrowful eased of their pain. Those that 
are weary and travel-worn in the rough ways of life will gather comfort in 
the sweet sanctuary of home, and go forth again strengthened and refreshed. 
The very poorest have yet something to love—something to hope, but I, 
God help me, what a home!’ 
Shuddering, she rose from her knees, and walked hastily up and down the 
orchard path. 
‘ Why is it thes 7—what have I done that I should share in no joys like 
these ?’ she exclaimed at last. Why was I not asenseless clod, if 1 was to 
live asI livenow? Evil words are spoken in my ears—evil deeds done and 
not hidden from me; every womanly and holy feeling is trampled on and 
despised ; every warm affection that would have clung to all that was good 
and pure turns to galland bitterness, corroding my very heart. What have 
I done to deserve this ?’ 
Again she threw herself on the ground, and lay there like a crushed flow- 
er, whose sweet life of joy sunshine cannot recall. At this moment two 
children passed down the lane, and, in the stillness, Annie heard the words 
they spoke. 
Bhs said God had forsaken her,’ said one child, ‘and that there was no 
comfort for such as she was.’ 
‘ And what did he tell her ?’ inquired the second child. 
‘ He said he would not comfort her with his own words, so he took the 
Bible and read, ‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth ;”’ and then, “ Bless- 
ed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” ’ 
The young voices died away in the distance, but their words were as a 
message from Heaven to Annie’s desolate heart. She repeated again and 
again, ‘ “ Blessed are they that mourn,” not “‘ Blessed are the gay, and the 
loved, and the happy,” but “ Blessed are they that mourn.”’ There is hope, 
there is comfort for me!’ 

From the happier train of thought into which she had fallen, she was 
roused by a end voice,— 
‘Anuie! where are you? Never at your post, lazy one!’ 
Other and harsher words followed, but Annie bore them in silence. She 
flew to prepare the evening meal, and then stood ready to wait upon her 
father, once more repeating to herself those words that were for her sp full 
of encouragement. Her greeting to her brother was answered, as usual, 
coarsely and unkindly ; but his rudeness was far less disagreeable to her 
than the attempted civility of a third person, whom her father had brought 
as a guest. Annie had seen this man before, and her pure and sensitive na- 
ture had, from the first, instinctively shrunk from him. Now, however, 
emboldened, as it seemed, by Mr. Carr's encouragement he ventured to 
address Annie ina tone of familiarity that shocked and disgusted her. He 
drew from his bosom a handsome gold chain of toreign workmanship, and 
endeavoured to clasp it round her neck, saying, as he did so,— 
‘ There, my fair one! it is for such as you that these things are made.— 
You'll wear it for my sake,—won’t you, my dear ?’ 
Annie pushed baok the gift. 
‘ Nay, my sweet one,’ he continued, ‘ it’s not often that gold is flang back 
to the giver so scornfully. You may take it from me—from me, you know, 
my darling!’ 
A loud laugh from young Carr greeted this speech, and Anuie turned 
trembling to ber father, from whom she had a right to look for protection 
from insult. But he answered her humble appeal! with a frown. 
‘ Listen to me, girl,’ he said fiercely. ‘James Brice has, but a few days 
ago, saved your father’s life, and I have sworn you shall be his wife. Let 
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ugeled they say, to her father’s house. Poor thing! she paid dearly for 
her My. Many a hard word, ay, and many a hard blow, have I seen and 
heard igh-born woman bear from her brutal husband. It was little 
enough I could do for her, poor soul! but many atime when he was out 
of the way, I have stolen into the cottage to say a kind word to her in her 
trouble. Annie was a baby then, and it was a sad sight to see her lie lau 
ing on her mother’s lap, little heeding the bitter tears that mother as 
she looked upon her. 

‘ The poor creature never complained, but there was a heart-broken leok 
in her face that no one could mistake. At last, on one summer’s evening, I 
heard Carr’s voice louder and more angry than I had ever heard it before.— 
I was alone, and as his wicked words fell on my ear, I grew sorely frighten- 
ed. Presently there came a sound of heavy blows, and I started up and ran 
I knew not where, but, in afew moments, | found myself in my neigh- 
bour’s garden, and, through the open window of the cottage, 1 saw the un- 
happy woman on her knees before him, her murderer. Charles, I saw the 
blow struck—I saw her fail on her face—he had killed her. I heard him 
say so, and I fell myself senseless on the ground. When I recovered 
consciousness, I was still there. One by one all the horrors of the scene I 
had witnessed came back to my recollection, and [ got up and listened, but 
all was still. I looked in at the window, and saw something laid on a bed 
in the corner of the room. I grew faint once more, for I guessed what it 
was ; but, suminoning all my courage, I went tothedoor. I found it locked, 
but I made my way into the house by a large window at the back. Ina 
few momenis ! stood beside the dead; | saw the mark of the blow that 
had killed her. It was a fearful sight, yet I had some comfort in thinking she 
was gone from her brutal tyrant for ever. I looked for the baby, but it was 
not in the house, and the boy had been already placed at some distant school. 
As I was about to leave the house, some strange feeling led me again to look 
onthe dead woman. Again I uncovered the face ;—how ghastly were those 
blood-stained features in the dim twilight! While I looked upon them, fix- 
ed to the spot by horror that increased every moment, I heard a step ap- 
proaching, and though I knew it must be Carr returning, yet I could not 
move. 

‘ He turned the key, he entered the house, and I felt that in another min- 
ute he would come into the room where I was; yet I stood still, without 
the power to stir. He came; the murderer and I stood face to face beside 
that corpse.’ 

Mrs. Gardner paused and covered her eyes, as if to shut out some hor- 
rible sight, then, in a hurried tone, she added :— 

‘Charles, I cannot—I dare not remember all that passed afterwards — 
There were threats and curses; I know | was made to swear a dreadful 
oath that I would hide the truth. God forgive me if { do wrong in breaking 
that vow!’ 

The young man pressed his mother’s hand kindly; he dared not trust 
himself to speak. > | cae 

‘The poor woman was buried,’ resumed Mrs. Gardner, ‘ without inquiry, 
for every body hed seen her look like a dying woman for a long time. Carr 
carried the baby to an excellent person, who had been a sort of governess 
to hermother. Some lingering feeling of humanity, I suppose, led him to 
wish the child should be religiously educated.’ 

‘ And for whata fate he reserved her!’ exclaimed Charles. 
save her now, my dear mother.’ : 

‘T hope so, Charles; only beware of Carr, for he isafearful man. Many 
atime he has reminded me of my oath.’ 

‘ Do not think of that now, mother,’ interrupted Charles; ‘ you look worn 
and exhausted. Leave me to determine on our line of conduct, and try to 
take some repose while poor Annie is oe, . 

Mrs. Gardner consented to leave him, and he remained alone to meditate 
on the strange things he had heard. He knew little of the laws, and had 
had small experience of the turmoils of life. A native of a quiet country vil- 
lage, dwelling on the farm which had descended to him from a long line of 
honest forefathers, and from the culture of whose few acres he and his mo- 
ther derived a comfortable subsistence, he had had few opportunities for the 
exercise or the display of discretion and firmness. Yet he was by no means 
deficient in either of these qualities, and now, while his heart bled for the 
innocent yet unhappy object of his affection, his prudent mind carefully, 
weighed every plan that suggested itself for the promotion of her permanent 
good. It was no time to argue with his mother as to the propriety or im- 
propriety of her conduct in concealing so long her knowledge of Carr’s guilt. 
The great object was to make use of this knowledge now in the manner 
most beneficial to Annie. For her sake, he was even willing that Carr should 
escape the penalties of the law, so long as he disturbed her no more. 

Soon after day-dawn, Charles crept softly from his home, and walked has- 
tily to the cottage in which the deed of blood had been committed. This 
was now in possession of a young married —_ cousins of the Gardners, and, 

y. 





‘ But we shall 





us have no more foolery of this sort,—d» you hear? My words have sel- 
dom been wasted, and I recommend you to change your tone at once, 
unless, F 

The rest of the sentence was indistinct, but Annie thought her mother’s 

name was mentioned, accompanied with ominous threats. | While her fath- 
er spoke, the poor girl submitted in silence to have the chain clasped round 
her neck, 
‘ There, that’s well,’ he continued. ‘ Don’t fancy, because you were 
daintily brought up, that I'll allow any of your fine lady airs here. Come, 
boys, fill your glasses, and we’ll drink to the health of the future Mrs. 
Brice !’ 

Annie grew very pale, and, for a moment, her senses reeled ; but she re- 
covered herself sufficiently te feel how important it was to her to preserve 
her self-possession. Her father called for more to drink, and she placed the 
usual supply of spirits on the table, and then glided from the room. Hur- 
rying to her own little chamber, she cast from her the hateful chain, and 
tried to collect her thoughts. It was not long before the increasing loud- 
ness of the voices below attracted her attention, and, to her horror, she heard 
a plan arranged for her marriage on the following day. 

‘We'll bring her down,’ said the father, ‘and tell her how nicely we've 
settled it all. Annie, my girl, come here.’ 

Finding the terrified vial made no answer, he began climbing the staircase 
in search of her; but Annie’s resolution was soon taken. She threw open 
the casement and leapt into the orchard alighting in safety on agrassy mound. 
When Carr, having in his impatience burst open the doo, entered the room, 
Annie was beyond his reach. 


That night Charles Gardner and his mother sat late, talking of their youn 
neighbour; and Mrs. Gardner won from her son a confession that he ome 
the poor desolate Annie Carr. They were still in earnest conversation, 
when they were startled by a low knock at the house door. Charles rose to 
see who was the visitor at so unusual an honr, and, to his amazement, beheld 
Annie Carr herself. A shawl, as if thrown on in haste, was wrapped care- 
lessly about her, her head was uncovered, and her hair, heavy with dew, 
hung round her pale face. Her teeth chattered, and her hands were cold as 
ice, and there was a wildness in her eyes and manner that filled her lover 
with alarm. 

‘ What ails you, Annie—dearest Annie ?’ he said, leading her to his moth- 
er, who placed her beside the fire, and chafed her cold hands. ‘ What has 
happened to bring you from home at this hour?’ 

Annie’s eyes wandered from Charles to Mrs. Gardner. 

‘ Yes, yes, she exclaimed, ‘itis ahappy home !—kind faces—kiud words ! 
—it is like heaven !’ 

‘ Annie,’ said Mrs. Gardner, ‘ you are here with those who love you.— 
Tell me, dear child, what has driven you away from your father’s roof to- 
night?’ 

‘Ah! I remember now,’ answered the poor girl, shuddering, ‘though 1 
stopped my ears, yet I heard itatt ‘They called me to go down—they said 
that to-morrow I should be his wife! Save me!—save me!’ and gliding 
from her seat she sank on her knees before Mrs. Gardner. ‘ Let me stay 
here !—it is like heaven to be here !—do not send me home again !’ 

Much affected, Mrs. Gardner raised her, and endeavoured to soothe her 
alarm; then taking her to another rvom, she laid her on her own bed, and 
watched beside her till Annie’s exhausted frame found rest in sleep. When 
she returned to her son, she found him in anxious thougbt as to their future 
proceedings. He had met Carr and his son on their way heme with Brice, 
and doubted not that the stranger was the mau selected to be Annie’s hus- 
band. There was no time to be lost, and many were the plans of conduct 
he proposed to himself, but there existed the same difficulty with respect to 
them all. 

‘He is her father, after all,’ said Charles; ‘le will claim her, and what 
can we do?’ 

After a long silence, Mrs. Gardner said :— 

‘Charles, I think a word of mine could prevent Mr. Carv’s claiming An- 








‘Annie Carr! Annie Carr !—are you there ?’ 

She r » hedge. ; } ] , 

She ran to the he dge, and the same voice continued, ina kind and cheer- 
ful tone,— 

‘Come and walk with us, my dear; it is asweet, mild evening, and we 
are going as lar as the watertall by the mill. You can take tea with us af- | 
terwards, and we will bring you home at night.’ 

‘You ire very kind, Mrs. Gardner,’ she replied; ‘I would gladly come, 

1 t “e y s . > sot 

ut it is really impos ible. I expect my father every moment, and, | be- | 
lieve, my brother is coming also.’ . 
* Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, Lord Mahon’s edition, i. 221-222, 


nie, nay, | believe 1 could send him from among us for ever.’ 

Charles stared with much surprise, and his mother continued, with much 

hor — 
‘I have for many years hidden a secret whicli | thought never to disclose ; 
but it is time you should know it, and, perhaps, you will blame me tor con 
cealing it so long I must go back to the time when the Carrs came to live 
| in this viliage. \t first they inhabited the small house next to us, and we | 
| conld not but see them often L was already a widow, and you were at 

school, but you may remember how young Carr used to come here some- 
| times to play with you in your holydays Mrs Carr was a woman of high 
| family, who had ran away, as] have heard, from a miserable home, with 
| this man He was then mate of a trading vessel, and often carried goods 


early as it was, the young man was already at work in his garden; but he 
paused to inquire the reason of Charles’s visit and of his anxious looks. 

‘I can hagdly tell you now,’ said Charles, in reply to the latter question ; 
‘butas te what I want here, I am come to ask if you and your wife will give 
us your assistance fora few hours to-day.’ 

© To he sure we will,’ was the ready answer; ‘ but what is it we are to 
do?’ 

‘I wish you,’ said Charles, ‘to drive = mother over to Mr. Morel’s the 
magistrate, for I cannot leave home myself; and I hope, William, you will 
be content for the present to ask her no more questions about the reason of 
her going. There isa poor sick girl at our house, not fit to be left to the 
rough care of our worthy maid-servant, so | thought I would ask Ellen to 
take charge of her while my mother is absent.’ 

William looked considerably puzzled, but he asked no more questions, and 
having called his good-natured wife, the whole party proceeded immediately 
to Mrs. Gardner’s. Before the villagers were abroad, Mrs. Gardner was 
far on her way to the magistrate, to make a deposition of the circumstances 
so long hidden. Her young kinswoman took her place beside the half-un- 
conscious Annie, and Charles rew ‘on the watch, expecting Carr to 
come and claim lis daughter. Al oon he saw him, in a state of partial 
intoxication, reeling along the highroad towards the house. He went for- 
ward to meet him, and was assaiied with the coarsest abuse. Atno other 
time could his high spirit have brooked that ruffianly and insulting language, 
bu: the remembrance of the helpless Annie calmed his irritation. Ip reply 
to Carr’s repeated demands concerning his daughter, Charles said, quiet- 

‘Yes, she is here ; she took refuge with my mother last night. You best 
know why she left your roof.’ 

‘Villain !" cried Carr, ‘dare you tell me to my face that you have har- 
boured my disobedient child? I will bring a mob round your house! I 
know your mother of old—I know you, rootand branch! Villain !—base, 
cowardly villain! give me my child!’ He attempted to push the young man 
from his path, but Charles stood firm. ! 

‘Stay, Mr. Carr,’ he said, ‘ I have a word to say to you touching yourself 
—nay, you will do well to listen, for it concerns you deeply—it is a matter 
of life and death. You see that road? Before another hour has passed, a 
force will come along that road to arrest you.’ ain , 

‘ Me 1—me ?—bow !—on what plea? It is false—it is but a trick to get 
me away,’ said the ruffian, attempting to laugh. 

‘I will speak still more plainly,’ resumed Charles, as he pointed towards 
the cottage ; ‘in that house there was adeed done—ha! you wince at that! 
The innocent blood has cried to heaven for vengeance at last, and the aven- 
gers are on their way. You know, dark and evil man, that there was one 
whose eyes saw the murder done ; she has betrayed your secret, and, ere 
this, many ears have heard the tale. There may yet be time for you to es- 
cape, and for the sake of your innocent child, I have warned you. Go!— 
she is safe, but you must see herno more. Look!’ and he pointed again to 
the distant road : there was acrowd winding round the hill towards vil- 
lage. Carr glanced towards them, and then, with bitter curses on his lip, he 
turned away and fled. In a balf an hour his house was searched, but he 
was gone, and every attempt to track his flight failed. Enough was found 
among his — to prove that he had contmued to carry on the trade of a 
smugyler ; and it seemed probable that his flight had been towards thecoast, 
whence he might escape in the schooner to which many of his letters refer- 
ed. But there was no allusion any where to the present situation of the ves- 
sel, so the search proved altogether fruitless. Brice and young Carr had 
also disappeared, and as both were deeply implicated in the smuggling trans- 
actions now brought to light, there was little fear of their ever making their 
appearance again in that part of the world. 

It was strange that Carr should have retained a home in that inland ham- 
let. Perhaps he feared the betrayal of his secret, should he for ever absent 
himself from the neighbourhood, for he was aware of the terror with which 











lie had inspired the timid Mrs. Gardner, and he took pains to renew that 
feeling at every convenient opportunity. It was a quiet, lonely place, too, 
and there were few to trouble themselves about bis affairs. He came and 
went unquestioned, and even unnoticed; and Annie, whom he had taken to 
. | dwell with him six months before, on the death of the excellent woman who 
| had educated her, was safe from molestation in his absence. 

His property was seized. and sold to pay various out standing debts, and 
Annie was left totally dependent on the kind friends who had taken her to 
their home in her hour of distress. The poor girl had been soothed into com- 
posure the second day of her stay at the farm, when a Sossiping neighbour 


dropped before her some hint of her father’s guilt She immediately insist- 
ed on knowing the whole truth, and the consequence was, that ere the third 
day had closed, she was stricken with brain-fever. For some time she was 
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: tmost danzer; her delirium was violent, and even Charles began to 
de ~ of her life. But at last there came a blessed change ; after a Jong, 
sweet sleep, Annie awoke, and recognised thekind faces that bent over her. 
Slowly her strength returned, till she was well enough to leave her room, 
and even, with Charles’s help, to get into the garden, and sit for hours under 
the blossoming limeboughs, watching, day by day, the opening of the flow- 
ers in the well-stocked borders, and listening with quiet enjoyment to the 
summer sounds that filled the warm air. 

‘It is too much,’ she said one day,when the sense of her friends’ kindness 
waseven more than usually present to her humble and grateful heart ; ‘how 
should I bear to live without you and your kind mother, Charles?’ and the 
tears rolled fast from her eyes. 

‘ Live without us, Annie, dear, sweet Annie !’: exclaimed Charles ; ‘ what 
do you mean 1—where do you wish to go ?—what friends have you!’ 

“What friends, Charles? None—none but you! There isa stain upon 
my name, and I must learn to bear scornful looks and words.’ 

* Never, Annie !—never !’ cried Charles ea + ‘ Do you not kuow, do 
you not feel, that you and I can never, in this life, again? Does not 
your own heart tell you that you are mine—my own beloved—my own wife? 
Speak, Annie, do you love me?’ 

Faster and faster fell Annie’s tears, as Charles drew her to his bosom , but 
they were tears of joy. 

‘Yours she murmured ; ‘and you do not despise me, humbled as I am? 
And I shall stay here with you always? And you love me ?—say again that 
you love me!’ 

And Charles said it again and again; and when his mother came to tell 
them it was late, and Annie must not breathe the night air, she saw the young 

irl’s happy, blushing face, and she blessed her and called her her daughter. 
n the genial atmosphere of that happy home, Annie’s affec tionate spirit ex- 
pand 








like a beautiful flower; and nowthat the future lay before her, a land 
of hope and promise, she gained a degree of cheerfulness such as had hitherto 
been unknown to her. 

One morning, just as the preparations for the wedding were coming to a 
conclusion, a letter arrived addressed to Annie, but in’so rude and extraor- 

i a handwriting. that Charles, thinking it probably had reference to 
Carr or his son, thought himself justified in opening it. With much difficulty 
he deciphered its contents, and found that it came from some person living 
on the sea-coast, about sixty miles off, and was intended to convey to Annie 
some information respecting her relations. Itspoke of a shipwreck, and of 
two men washed on shore, one of whom was Carr; but from the ill-written, 
unconnected scrawl! Charles could gather no particulars, and he determined 
to go himself and ascertain the real state of the case. He told his mother 
that business called him from home for two days, and attempting to cheer 
Annie, who looked alarmed at the announcement, he took bis departure im- 
mediately. On arriving at his destination, a wretched fishing village, con- 
sisting of a few low huts clustered on the edge of a little cove, he easily dis- 
covered the writer of the letter, and ascertained from him that a schooner, 
driven against the sunken rocks at the entrance of the cove, had foundered 
and sunk but three nights previously, and all the crew had perished with the 
exception of one man, who was washed on shore still alive, and who had re- 
covered sufficiently to tell his name and give some account of the wreck. 
This man had identified a body, found many hours later, as that of his own 
son, and had directed the owner of the hutto which he had been carried, to 
write to Annie Carr as soon as all should be over with himself, and to tell 
her both her father and brother were dead, 

‘Would you wish to see the bodies, sir?’ asked Charies’s informant, as 
he concluded his story. Charles nodded assent, and the man led the way 
to his miserable hovel, where, stretched on the floor of the dimly lighted 
room, lay the two dead men. Charles saw that they were indeed those 
whom he sought, and turned shuddering away. He stayed till the next day 
to see them decently interred, and having bestowed a liberal gratuity on the 
fisherman, he hurried back to a different scene. Within one little week 
Annie Carr stood beside bim atthe altar. She afterwards won from him the 
particulars of his joneney, and its object, but though greatly shocked at first, 
yet his unwearied devotion soon led her mind back to happy thoughts. 

Many years have fled since Charles Gardner claimed his pride. Gay chil- 
dren throng his home, his mother is gliding gently into an honoured old age, 
and Annie, sweet Annie, is still the bright and loving spirit of that happy 
home. Husband, mother, children, all ‘rise up and call her blessed.’ 
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THE JESUITS. 


This order may fix the attention of the gay as well as the serious; its 
mystery and romance excite curiosity and provoke inquiry. When it is re- 
membered that the Order of Jesus is spread over England, where it possess- 
es in Lancashire alone three magnificent establishments—that it rules des- 

tically behind the Episcopal seats in Ireland—that it has but just stirred 

witzerland to revolution, batue, and bloodshed—nothing can appear more 
interesting, and come upon us more unexpectedly, than its sappression in 
France. There it had shouted, sub rosa, the whole power of the secular 
clergy—fascinated all the gayest and most powerful members of society— 
done battle with the University and the Government, and driven mad the 

reatest literary character, and one of the chief Ministers of France—M. Vil- 
emain—from fear of its vengeance. It, in fact, hurled him down from the 
ministerial eminence to attain which all the energies of his life had been 
employed for twenty-five years. 

One of the most truly pious and enlightened Popes that ever wielded the 
power of the triple crown, abstinent of sleep, had ordered his ‘cameriere’ to 
wake him, even during his few hours of repose, whenever any new event 
occurred in Rome. One night. the ‘cameriere’ shook him. ‘What's the 
matter ?’ asked his Holiness. ‘Holy father! one of the great officers of the 
Jesuits has eloped with the Abbess della Porta.’ ‘Is that all?’ said the 
Pontiff. ‘ { told you only to wake me when something extraordinary oc- 
curred.’ Thus nothing was extraordinary that came from the Jesuits, al- 
though —_— they seldom scandalized society. They, on the contrary, 
employed every means to fascinate it—the gentlest and the best, as well as 
the most imaginative minds being equally their dupes ; they exerted their 
influence over the most volatile and amiable members of society, with a 
charm like that which the rattlesnake is said to exercise over its destined 
victim. Every means was made available for their purpose. When Louis 
XIV., was young, and liked dancing and theatricals to a fault, the Jesuits 

professed dramaturgy and chorography, and Father Poree, the first tutor of 
Voltaire, wrote on these subjects the most elaborate work. When Louis 
XIV., was old, they ruled his mind through his mistresses—a favourite means 
of power with them; and in this manner they obtained so complete a mas- 
tery over him, that he drove his most industrious subjects, the Protestants, 
into exile, to enrich other lands ; while, thanks to their dark designs and 
cruel inspirations, the glory of his reign went down amidst clouds and tem- 
pests, in utter disaster. Deep curiosity must always prevail on this topic, 
from the wonderful power which has been wielded by this order, whose 
——— Kings, Emperors, Popes, have in vain warred to accomplish— 
Staking their lives in the effort, and losing them. Great statesmen have 
more than once thoughtthey had shackled andlaid low their cabals ; it was the 
greatest boast of a C oiseul and a Pombal, that they had done so; but they 
rose again—as again they will rise. ; 

Maintained by such genius and such charity as they have shown in 
the tuition of youth, and in the establishment of the most remarka- 
ble and most triumphant communities amongst the wild Indians of South 
America,—thus giving examples of their powers of civilizing mankind,— 
they employed the reflected power thus acquired, in throwing sovereigns 
and nations into that lethargy and mesmeric sleep, of which they know so 

well how to take sneners like the vampire, sucking the very heart’s 
blood of their victims, whilst they were fanning them into treacherous som- 
nolence. 

One cannot study too often the history of such an order, whether seeking 
only the gratification of curiosity, or pursuing objects of a higher nature, in 
the study of history. History is written, but it must be read; and as there 
are 80 many who read too rapidly to reflect, we must tell them beforehand 
that the explanation of the power the Jesuits have wielded on the members 
of their own order,—warping their feelings and intellects, and absorbing 
all their energies, whilst they gave them nothing tantamount in return,—is 
found in the fact, that the human mind becomes readily enamoured with 
mystery, and with the idea of any influence approaching to the supernatu- 
ral; so much 80, that in the days—itis but yesterday—when the highest, as 
well as the vulgar. believed in conjurers and witches, hundreds of wretches 
have stood the rack, an tortures of all kinds, forgetting all in the pleasure of 
being thought by their fellow-men possessed of a power above them. 

A short sketch of the rise and progress of an orderto which such deep 
and varied interest is attached, will not be inappropriate to the moment, 
every feature in its history acquiring additional importance from the nature 
of the times in which we live.—Don Inigo Lopez de Recalde, of the Castle 
of Loyola, inthe province of Biscay, was born in 1491. ‘ es 
markably handsome person, and of great skill in all the chivalrous accom- 
plishments of those Son, the young knight, ata very early age, achieved 
fame and distinction. His brilliant career was, however, arrested by a cir- 
cumstance which, slight as it might seem, exercised in after years an influ- 
ence over the destinies of society at large. : 

In 1521, while defending Pampeluna with undaunted bravery against the 
French, the wall near him was struck by a cannon ball, and a stone. shiv 
ered from the ramparts, wounded him in the left leg, while the same bal] 
in ite rebound, broke the right. He was carried to his paternal mans 
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Loyola. Suddenly called from the stirring scenes of the battle field to the 
patient endurance of asick bed, the ‘ Flores Sanctorum,’ the only book with- 
in his reach, produced the strongest effect on his weakened mind. Mirac- 

ulous visions appeared to his heated fancy; he rose from his sick bed, full 
of zeal and strong determination to follow the course that seemed pointed 

out, and which, better directed, might have produced the best results. He 
dressed in sackcloth, subjected himself to the severest fasts and penances, 

and begged trom door to door, followed by the shouts and cries of the chil- 

dren of the villages through which he passed. On his return from a jour- 

ney to the Holy Land, he began his theological studies. 

Gifted with an ardent imagination and brilliant talent, he soon found dis- 
ciples to bis opinions, as enthusiastic as himself, and who followed him 
everywhere. Their ordinary dress consisted of a long jacket of grey serge, 
with a cap of the same. They soon undertook the catechising of children, 
and the reproval of abuses | vices amoug the poor. But the Inquisition 
took umbrage at this fancied usurpation of their authority; and Ignatius 
and his companions were put in prison, After being detained a short time, 
they were set free, on condition that they should not resume their teaching 
until they had studied theology for four years. 

Ignatius determined to leave his country for France, but he went alone, 
being abandoned by his companions. At Paris, however, he obtained new 
disciples ; and after a time formed the plan of that celebrated society which 
remains to this day a monument of the genius of its founder. The Pope, 
however, rejected the plan, when first presented to him ; but at length the 
imminent danger to which the Holy See at that moment was exposed, de- 
termined him to avail himself of every ible means of defence; and on 
the 27th of September, 1540, was published the famous bull, ‘ Regimini 
militantes ecclesix,’ which confirmed the formation of the new society de- 
nominated the ‘Company of Jesus.’ 

The following year, the companions of Loyola proclaimed him as their 
head. The ame of laws which was to regulate this remarkable societ 
was then framed by Ignatius and his friend Lainey, who laboured at this 
work night and day, Amidst the innumerable regulations, the following are 
some of the most important:— 

The chief of the order was to exert an illimitable, absolute and perpetual 
authority. His subjects were to pay him a blind and passive obedience; he 
might do whatever he pleased; distribute all employments save those of as- 
sistant and adviser ; and convoke the assemblies, in which he enjoyed a dou- 
ble vote. The two individuals filling the posts already mentioned were, 
however, charged to watch over his conduct, and if it became subject to re- 
proach, had the privilege of convoking an assembly, to depose him, and 
choose another chief. 

Besides these limitations, his power knew no other restraint than the 
authority of the Pope, to whom the Jesuits owe implicit obedience. A no- 
vice soliciting entrance into this order, must make the three vows of pover- 
ty, celibacy, and obedience. In other respects, the rules are not very strict, 
for Loyola knew that too excessive abstinence and asceticism tended to en- 
feeble the mental powers of his disciples. No written engagement bound 
the contracting parties; but while no member could leave the order without 
incurring the punishment of apostacy, the society could dissolve the bond 
of union in a moment. 

This order very soon spread itself over all the habitable portions of the 
globe—from Spain and Portugal to Germany, the Low Countries, Fez, Mo- 
rocco, Congo, Brazil, to Paraguay, where they formed the most wonderful 
and ingenious system of despotism that ever existed ; thence to Japan, and 
finally to China. France alone resisted the admission of this order ; for, dur- 
ing the war between Francis I. and Charles V., they were forced to leave 
the kingdom entirely. For a long time the point of their formal recognition 
in France as a religious society was warmly contested. At length, in 1561, 
they finally established themselves in the College of Jesus, et Paris. Long 
after, they were distinguished ina disgraceful manner by their participation 
in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

At the accession of Henry IV., violent quarrels ensued between the Je- 
suits and the University, in which the King took part against them, and an 
attempt at assassination by one of their order was the consequence. The 
banishment of all the Jesuits, the forbidding any person to receive one of 
them, under pain of accusation of /ése Majesié, tollowed; but in spite of 
such prohibitions, these extraordinary men held their footing, aid the King’s 
life was attempted eleven times through their means. It was at this time, 
also, that the Jesuits were expelled from England, on an accusation of con- 
spiracy against Queen Elizabeth; and also from Holland. Their restoration 
to France was afterwards effected by the intercession of the Pope and the 
entreaties of a deputation of the order, headed by their chief. Henry IV. 
suffered, however, for his ill-judged lenity ; he fell by the hand of a sup- 
posed emissary of the Jesuits; though Ravaillac, still under the effect of the 
extraordinary dominion they have always exercised over the minds of men, 
resisted every species of torture, and refused to accuse them as instigators 
of the crime. It was the twenty-third plot against the life of this great 
monarch. The hatred of the Parliament towards the Jesuits was revived 
by this tragical event. In fact, the history of this order in France is only 
that of continued opposition by different portions of the state, and ultimate 
triumph on their part. 

The genius of Pascal for a moment confounded the plans of the Jesuits, 
and lessened their influence, but they soon regained their ascendancy. The 
pére La Chaise, and after him the pére Le Tellier, obtained over Louis XIV 
an influence which daily increased till the hour of his death. 

The Order found in Damien, who attempted to assassinate Louis XV., 
the same uncompromising fidelity as distinguished Ravaillac. No avowal 
that could implicate them could be extracted by the most dreadful tortures. 

In 1767, the tide of public feeling, which was gradually undergoing that 
reaction from the superstition of former ages, which found so horrible a vent 
in the impiety and infidelity of the French revolution—turned strongly 
against the Jesuits. Not only were they banished from France, and their 
goods confiscated, but all the sovereigns of Europe had combined to rid 
themselves of these disturbers of the public repose. In Portugal they had 
been suspected of attempting to assassinate the king. Seven or eight years 
later, the Pope himself pronounced the final extinction of the Order; but 
they were still protected by Frederic of Prussia and Catharine of Russia, 
who retsined them in their kingdoms under a false name, and with an alter- 
ed costume. 

During the French revolation, the Vatican granted to the Russian cabinet 
the permission to retain the order of the Jesuits, but confined them to the 
Russian territories. Meanwhile, Paccanari, who was first astone-cutter and 
afterwards a soldier, endeavoured, with the assistance and protection of the 
Archduchess Marianna, to re-establish the order of Jesuits in Rome, under 
the title ot “ Péres de la Foi,” and obtained the Pope’s sanction for this pre- 
tended new order, at the same time that the Abbé de Broglie was endeavour- 
ing to effect the same thing in the neighbourhood of London. Both these 
enterprises terminated disastrously. The taking of Rome by the French 
put a stop to the flourishing success of Paccanari’s college, and the Abbé de 
Broglie became a bankrupt. 

At the fall of Napoleon, the first step taken by the Pope was the publishing 
of a bull, authorizing the re-establishment of the Society of Jesus throughout 
Christendom. But this step, in some countries, produced the opposite effect 
to what was intended. 

The Emperor Alexander banished them from his estates two years after ; 
and John VI. of Portugal announced to the Pope his intention of keeping to 
the terms of the bull which annihilated the order. The Emperor of Austria 
refused, also, toreceive them. In Spain and Piedmont, however, they were 
admitted. In France, these formidable and snbtle enemies of public peace 
entered humbly, and without parade, and spread themselves abroad unos- 
tentatiously into all the departments. Their preaching every where attract- 
ed crowds. Rising establishments of the order were formed on every side, 
and the Jesuits existed. in fact and in power, before even their name had 
been officially pronounced. 

Their subsequent history is well known. The part they took in the mis- 
fortunes of Charles X , and in the fall of the elder branch of the Bourbon dy- 
nasty, their succeeding opposition to the Goveinment, and their disputes 
with the University are matters within the knowledge of every one, and now 
of every-day discussion. 
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THE LAST ADVENTURES OF HEREWARD, 
THE SAXON. 
BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M. 
In 1072, the Isle of Ely, defended by its surrounding marshes and the 
bravery of the Saxon outlaws who had fortified it against the Norman inva- 
ders, had already held out nearly three years against the repeated attacks of 
King William’s armies, Treason, however, at last prevailed, where open 
force had been unsuccessful. The monks of Ely, wearied with the uneasy 
mode of life to which they were exposed, and alarmed still more by the in. 
talligence thut all the possessions of their monastery had been confiscated 
entered into secret negotiations with the king, and it was agreed that they 
should admit the Normans into the monastery, which was the outlaws’ chief 


A. 





fortress, while the Saxon insurgents were dispersed in search of provisions 
and adventures. It was probably their intention to capture Hereward, the 
great leader of the Saxon patriots; but he was secretly informed of the 
treacherous plan at the moment of its execation, and, assembling as many of 
his men as were at hand, he threatened to burn both town and monastery (as 
he had previously done Peterborough,) unless the latter was immediately 


delivered inte his hands. This bold d: monstration was, howeve r, too lJate. 
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for the Normans had al the monastery, and the town was spared 
at the intercession of some of Hereward’s friends The Saxons made a 
desperate resistance, until, overpowered by numbers, alarge part of them 
were put tothe sword. One of the old chroniclers tells us that no less than 
a thousand of the insurgents were slaughtered on this occasion Of those 
who were taken alive, many had their hands cut off, and their eyes put out, 
and were, in this condition, set at liberty. Such of their leaders as tell into 
the hands of the conqueror, were imprisoned in some of the strong castles 
which he had built in different parts of the island. 

In one object, however, the Normans were unsuccessful. Hereward 
with only six of his companions bravely fought their way through the ene- 
my, and escaped into the marshes where their pursuers were unwilling to 
follow. The Saxon tishermen of the fens were necessary to the Norman ar- 
my which besieged the marshes, because oy supplied it with much of its 
provisions, and they were, therefore, allowed to Ehlow their occupation in 
peace ; although they were devoted to the cause of their countrymen. One 
of these received the seven fugitives in his boat, concealed them at the 
bottom under a heap of straw and reeds, and proceeded with his cargo of 
fish to a point occupied by one of the numerous guards of Normans placed 
around the fens to hinder communication between the isle of Ely and the 
surrounding conntry. The fisherman and his companions were well known 
to the Norman soldiers, who were commanded by a knight of rank, and 
their arrival caused no suspicion. While they were occupied in landing the 
provisions, Hereward and his followers escaped from the boat, and conceal- 
ed themselves in the adjacent bushes, until the Normans, in the greater se- 
curity, because they supposed that the island and its defenders were alread 
in the power of the invaders, had seated themselves negligently at their 
evening meal. Hereward fell suddenly upon them in this defenceless con- 
dition; all who resisted were slain; a few made their escape ; and the out- 
laws seized upon their horses, and thus mounted they proceeded to gather 
together their scattered companions, and to raise the standard of revolt in 
the wild woodlands which spread over much of the neighbouring counties 
of Huntingdon, Northampton, and Lin coln, and thither repaired such of the 
outlaws of Ely as had not been present in the disastrous struggle from which 
their chieftain had so narrowly escape d. The first hamlet they came to in- 
creased their number to eighteen: by the time they passed Huntingdon, 
Hereward had collected above one hundred brave men; and before the sun 
arose on the following morning, seven hundred Saxons, well armed, were 
assembled in the deep recess of the Brumeswald, to resist the oppressors of 
their country. Their daring exploits, and the devastations they committed 
on the property of the Norman intruders, soon proclaimed to the mortified 
king that the capture of the Camp of Refuge at kly had not subdued the 
spirit against which he was contending, and he ordered the entire forces of 
the counties of Northampton, Cambridge, Lincoln, Leicester, Huntingdon, 
aud Warwick, to be raised under the command of Ivo Taillebois and the 
Norman Abbot of Peterborough. 

Still, however, Hereward continued his desu!tory warfare, sometimes de- 
feating the parties sent in pursuit of him, and sometimes deceiving them by 
clever stratagems, when his companions were not numerous enough to with- 
stand them in fight. Itis recorded that, among other tricks, the Saxons 
had the shoes of their horses frequently turned backwards, so that when the 
Norman soldiers fell into their track, they were sure to take the wrong di- 
rection in the pursuit. In this manner Hereward kept his enemies constant- 
ly on the alert; and his name was looked upon with such terror, that it was 
commonly said that three Normans would fly at the sight of one of the Sax- 
ons, and Hereward himself is reported to have beaten singly seven Normans 
on more occasions than one. His deeds were the admiration even of his 
enemies; some of the young Norman knights left their families, and took 
oaths of fidelity to the Saxon chieftain, in order to be partakers in his adven- 
tures and his fame. 

One day Ivo Taillebois, hearing that Hereward, with no more than a hun- 
dred knights, and about two hundred footmen, were sojourning ina wood 
which might be easily surrounded, joined all the forces he could collect with 
those of the Abbot Turold, and they went together against him. Hereward 
for some time kept his enemies at bay ait Wie skirmishing parties, but at 
length he was obliged to post his small army in the strongest position he 
could, and prepare fora general attack from an enemy far superior in num- 
bers. It was agreed among the Normans that the Abbot of Peterborough, 
with some of the Normans of highest rank, should keep guard on the outside 
of the wood, whilst Ivo Taillebois, with the larger part of the army, pene- 
trated into it to attack the outlaws in their intrenchments. For some time 
Hereward stood the attack bravely and successfully ; and then suddenly the 
Saxons gave way, and made a hasty retreat. The Normans, exulting in their 
victory, followed atter; but while they were slowly forcing their way 
through the entangled thickets, Hereward and his companions, who had 
executed anew stratagem, turned them by a quick march, fell unexpected- 
ly upon the party placed under the command of Abbot Turold, killed many 
of them, and mounting their footmen upon the Norman horses, carried the 
abbot and the more wealthy of bis companions into the deep recesses of 
their forest home, where it was in vain to pursue them, and they only 
released their captives on the payment of neavy rausoms. [rom the 
Abbot of Peterborough, who was an especial object of their hatred, the 
outlaws extorted the immense sum, at that time, of 30,000 mares of sil- 
ver. 

No sooner had Abbot Turold thus obtained his liberty, than he showed 
his eagerness for revenge; and he even offered the treasures and possessions 
of his church, to allure soldiers to join in this design. When Hereward 
heard of this, he determined to pay another visit to the abbey of Peterbo- 
rough. Equally rapid in conceiving and in executing h’s plans, he suddenly 
made bis appearance at night-fall of the very day on which be had received 
intelligence of Turola’s proceedings. The abbot, fortunately for himself, 
escaped, and concealed himself from his pursuers. But the outlaws burnt 
the town, which was probably now inhabited entirely by Normans, and 
plundered the church of its treasures. These, however, were restored, 
in consequence of a dream which Hereward was said to have had the 
following night. 

Hereward’s next hostile expedition was directed against the town of 
Stamford, which had served as a place of refuge to some of his bitterest 
enemies. He marched, as usual, in the night, and his expedition was car- 
ried on with so much silence and secresy, that it was commonly reported 
and believed that the Saxons were attended on their way by spirits of the 
wood, bearing lights visible only to them, and that their guide was a large 
white wolf, which disappeared as the break of day found them at the end 
of their journey. The town, taken by surprise, was occupied without re- 
sistance; and inthis instance Hereward exhibited his generosity by liberat- 
ing and pardoning his enemies. 

In the midst of these daring exploits, measures were suddenly taken to 
procure a reconciliation between Hereward and the Norman king, to which 
the former listened less from his despair of now being able to Hiberate his 
country from servitude, than by the persuasions of a beautiful and wealthy 
widow, with whom he appears to have carried on an intrigue, and who had 
great power at court. We are informed by his biographers that Hereward’s 
first wife, Turfrida, whom he thus deserted after she had been his faithful 
companion and adviser in his misfortunes, was to be placed as a nun in the 
abbey of Croyland, that he was to receive his pardon, quit his lawless life, 
and be married to the lsdy Alfrida, for that was the widow's name. As the 
two first conditions were fulfilled, we are left to suppose that the marriage 
took place; but itis said, that he afterwards acknowledged that he was 
never fortunate in his undertakings after this act of weakness and ingratitude. 
He repaired to William’s court with forty of his bravest companions, and 
was received with marked attention and favour by the conqueror. Yet the 
Norman barons never ceased to regard the Saxon soldiers with envy and 
hatred, which sometimes broke out into open broils, in which the impetu- 
osity of Hereward’s temper afforded a pretext to his euemies, who accused 
him before the king, and laid to his charge many crimes of which he ap- 
pears to have been innocent, and he was committed to — Bedford, 
under the charge of Robert de Horepole, where he remained in chains a 
whole year. é 

As many of Hereward’s friends and followers as had remained with him, 
when they heard of his imprisonment. again congregated in their old haunts, 
the woods, and held secret communications with him, by means of his clerk, 
named Leofric, who visited his prison in the disguise of a milkman At 
length, Leofric brought them intelligence, that on a certain day, Hereward 
was to be conducted to the castle of Buckingham, to be delivered to the 
keeping of his old and greatest enemy, Ivo Taillebois. Having obtained 
exact information, by means of spies, of the rosd by which he was to be 
carried, the Saxons placed themselves in ambush in a wood, through which 
the convoy was to pass, suddenly attacked Hereward’s guard, who were de- 
defeated, after a desperate struggle, and the hero was delivered from his 
chains by his old and faithful followers, Robert de Horepole, who had 
been an indulgent keeper to Hereward, was taken prisoner ia the scuffle ; 
but he was immediately liberated, and, in consequence of his represent- 
ations to the king, Hereward was again pardoned, and restored to bis 
lands. 

But althougk Hereward had thus obtained the peace of the king, it did 
not secure him that of the Norman barons, his enemies, who sought every 
opportunity of attacking him. He was more than once besieged in his own 
house, and he could not venture abroad without a strong body of armed 
soldiers to defend him; even at his meals, when it was the hospitable cus- 
tom to eat with open doors, he was obliged to place a vigilant watchman at 


a short distance from his house, to warn him against the approach of h s foer. 
I 











acted as 


One day his chaplain, Ailward, who sentinel during Hereward’s 
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dinner, fell asleep at his post. A streng party of Normans and Bretons 
into execution. Hereward was totally unarmed, but he seized upon 


. ; ith his old com called Langet de Neuillan, c , 
a lance, and a sword which lay near, aud rushed <Tealteee,*teoealds ‘ el ing ‘ L. ry Neuillan.’ What others do from vanity Edward did from 


gravest, and, it must be confessed, from the most culpable motives. 


ion-in-arms, named Winter, to meet his assailants. 
king has given me his , yet you come here to take my goods, and slay 
me and my friends. Though you have taken me unarmed, at my dinner, 
you shall have no cheap bargain of me!’ The first to advance was @ knight, 
who sought to revenge many of his friends and compunions-in arms slain 


by the Saxon insurgents, but Hereward at the first blow thrust his spear | tages possessed 
through his body, and he fell a corpse to the ground. Then the Normans | couuted yet but twenty-seven years. 


attacked Hereward from all sides, with lances and swords; but, though soon 
covered with wounds, he defended himself ‘like a wild boar ;’ when his 
spear was broken he betook himself to his sword, and when that was 
useless, he took his shield in his right hand and used it as a weapon. Fifteen 
of his assailants had aiready fallen by his arm, when four of his enemies 
came behind him, and buried their spears in his back. Hereward fell upon 
his knees, but with his last effort he hurled his shield at a knight of Brittany, 
named Ralph de Dol, whe was advancing to attack him. he Saxon hero 
and the Breton knight fell dead at the same instant. A Norman cut off 
Hereward’s head, and carried it away as a trophy. Such was the end of 
the last champion of Saxon liberty * ‘It was commonly re pea says 
the writer who has preserved the account of his death, ‘ that there been 
=, en? such men, the Normans would have been long ago driven out of 
e land.’ 


— 
A BACHELOR HUSBAND. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M. EUGENE GUINOT. 


Opinions are divided upon the chapter of marriage ; some pretend that i 
is the best of blessings, others assert that it is the worst of states; the first 
make it out to be a paradise, with the second it is nothing less terrible than 
the place of eterual torment; the wiser consider it as a species of purgato- 
ry which can hardly be considered as very inviting, especially if we reflect 
that the natural judges of the question are induced by selt-consideration 
not to say all they know of the inconveniences of their condition. 

Thus the greater number of our young men, during the best years of ex- 
istence, do not fail to assert that they will never marry, and yet they are 
almost all led to seek an establishment in marriage by a number of reasons 
arising from maturity, ambition, and hazard. There are many, indeed, who, 
having engaged themselves lightly or from necessity, return to their ancient 
manner of thinking, and use all their efforts to recover a portion of their in- 
dependence. These undisciplined husbands put their ingenuity to the 
rack, in order to emancipate themselves from their monotonous daty, and 
lengthen to the utmost of their power the chain which they are incapable of 
breaking ; they invent at their pleasure important affairs, which oblige them 
very often to absent themselves from the conjugal dwelling. These are the 
persons to whom is due the honour of inventing those convents for the mas- 
culine sex, which are called circles or clubs. There are even some who 
push their fanaticism for liberty so far, that they consider even the annoy- 
ing service of the National Guard as a benefit, and who would not exchange 
their billet du garde for abillet de banque. Many do not hesitate to in- 
trigue with the sergeant-major to obtain the favour of performing a service 
to which they are not obliged. 

Independence is the craving want of our epoch, which makes itself felt in 
everything, and especially in marriage ;—it is a truth which cannot be con- 
tested. The number of bachelor-husbands increases every day; amongst 
these rebels some have to support painful struggles and difficulties,— 
others, cleverer or more fortunate, manage so as to enjoy their liberty in 

ce. 

Edward Langet had often repeated—‘I shall never marry !’ He was 
then twenty years of age, with an allowance of a huadred guineas a year, an 
apartinent in the Rue Vangivard, and eight inscriptions at the School of 
Medicine. He passed his thesis, he had the free disposition of his patrimo- 
ny, and he spent it gaily. Happy times! which only pass too quickly. At 
twenty-four Henry had taken his degree and was ruined, with little taste for 
his profession, pr | many importunate creditors. 

An uncle, to whose inheritance he had an eye, said to him one day— 
‘ My good friend, you are but losing your time; I have sunk all [ possess 
in a life annuity, so you have nothing to expect from me, but I have a brother 
at Guadaloupe, who is also your uncle, and who, besides, is very rich and 
has no children; it is to him that you ought to address yourself.’ 

The advice was good ; Edward descended the Seine, to Havre, embarked 
on board the Jeune Amelie, and arrived safe and sound at Guadaloupe, 
where his uncle, Monsieur de Neuillan, received him with open arms.— 
At the end of eight days Edward was perfectly easy as to his future pros- 
oe After having conducted him over his rich domains, M. de Neuillan 

ad said to him,— 

‘ All this will one day descend to you; you have ruined yourself at Paris ; 
let that pass, youth has its season of folly ; but that I may be sure that you 
will not return to your former dissipation, and so waste in riot the property 
I have so hardly earned, I desire that you should marry ; my inheritance is 
pn this condition. I have a match to propose to you with the daughter 
ot one of my friends, whom I look upon as my own.’ 

Friendship is so close a tie in the Antilles! [Edward easily forgot the 
promises of fidelity which he had made to a !ife of celibacy. The protegee 
of his uncle, Mademoiselle Louise d’ Abelvilliers, was a young lady of six- 
teen, perfectly beautiful, and endowed with the most amiable qualities.— 
She had no fortune, but M. de Neuillan made a suitable setthkement on his 
nephew, and secured to him, by the marriage settlement, the whole of his 
pesy at his death. Edward espoused Louise, and rendered her extreme- 
y happy. At Guadaloupe one has nothing better to do than to be a good 
husband 

However. at the end of two years, during which time the honey moon 
had passed through twenty-four successive editions, Edward was beginning 
to feel a little sense of satiety steal in upon his happiness, when M. de 
Neuillan fell dangerously ill, and the physicians were not long in declaring 
they had no hope of saving his life. Edward then considered with atten- 
tion the new and brilliant career on which he was about to enter, and, 
whilst he was paying to his dying uncle the most assiduous and tender at- 
tentions, gave himself up to profound reflections upon the future. 

‘Iam about to become millionnaire,’* said he to himself, ‘and free to 
return to Paris—to Paris, where I have passed such happy days. What a 

joyous life I might lead there, if I were yet a bachelor! but witha wife and 
child I mast content myself with an existence, peaceable and richly insipid, 
and live in the midst of that vortex of pleasure as I have vegetated here.— 
And my friends of the times past, what will they say on seeing me married 
—me whom they have so often heard declaim against marriage? Shall 1 
have virtue enough to confine myself within the rigorous line which my 
duty as a husband marks out forme? Shall | know how to resist the 
charms awaken by memory, or the new seductions with which I am about 
to be surrounded. 

In this severe self-examination Edward felt a strong conviction af his own 
weakness, and a lively affliction in consequence, for he loved his wife, and 
would not, for anything in the world, have caused her the least uneasiness. 
The struggle which ensued in his breast, between the passions of the young 
man and the tenderness of the husband,was so equally balanced that it could 
only fiuish by an accommodation, and it was there that Edward displayed 

all the resources of a mind fertile in combinations and expedients. At the 
side of his uncle’s death-bed, and, after having promised the old man to con- 
tinue to render Louise happy, he conceived a plan of conduct, the boldest 
that was ever put in practice by a husband rebelling against the gentle joys 
of wedlock. 

‘For marriage, rightly understood, 

Gives, to the tender and the good, 

A paradise below.’ 

And in the first place, in order to gain his end, he had the address to conceal 
from his wife the extent of the inheritance which he was realizing. The 
liquidation of the property of M. de Neuillan produced nearly a million ; 
Edward only declared four hundred thousand francs. This precaution is 
strictly in accordance with the rules, and the bachelor-husbands who know 
their trade never fail to put it in practice, and to impoverish themselves in 
appearance, so that they may spend without control in their liceutious pleas- 
ures the money that they have surreptitiously withdrawn from the domes- 
tic fund. 

After a favourable passage, Edward re-entered, rich, a husband, and fa- 
ther, the port of Havre, from whence he had sailed three years before, poor 
and a bachelor. He hastened to establish his wife in the best hotel in the 
town, and then set out alone for Paris, under pretext that his wife, already 
fatigued by a long voyage, could not with safety immediately undertake a 
journey by land. : 

‘ Rest yourself,’ said he to her; ‘as to me I will go to Paris, hire an apart- 
ment, and have it furnished ; I will then return for you; but this will re- 
quire some days ’ 





* 


Thin ands eae * 
Chis account of Hereward’s death, which appears to be the most authen- 


tic, is given by Geoffrey Gaymar. The compiler of the Latin life of the 
hero leaves us to suppose that he ended his days in peace; but other au- 
thoritles give us better reason for believing that he came to a violent death. 








himself once more inthis city so well furnished with all that is attractive, 
and so lavish of enjoyments for those who are young and rich: two advan- 


youth and inall their folly. Two or three only had disappeared either un- 
was also | der the cloud of ruin or that of matrimony, and these were forgotten. The 
others gave Edward a joyous reception, especially after learning that he had 
returned with the gilded spoils of an American ancle. 


you will include me in your feasts, and you will see that I have lost none of 






his name ; Edward had subscribed with eagerness to this 


and afterwards he contented himself with sign- 
At length he again saw Paris! After an absence of three years he found 


by Edward—Edward, who was a millionnaire and who 
The friends whom he had left young and foolish were still in all their 


‘I am of you’ said Edward to them; ‘ I resume my place amongst you ; 


my spirit.’ ‘ : 

‘Bah!’ replied they, ‘ you are rich, and you will marry !’ 

‘Never! I give you my oath ofit.’ 

When he hal renewed his ancient intimacies, Edward hired two apart- 
ments; one in the Marais, under the name of M. L. De Neuillan, doctor of 
medicine, the other in the Rue de Provence, under the name of Edward 
Langet, fundholder. Be it well understood that be had dropped no hint of 
De Neuillan to his friends. 

From this moment you may perceive Edward had a double part to play; 
that of a bachelor husband appeared to him too dangerous, and too fecund 
in disorders and domestic storms to him who ventures to accumulate and 
bring to light its various attributions by an + pe ractice of it. He had clear- 
ly divided it into two, feeling in himself sufficient resolution and suffi- 
_ talent to play the parts of two personages on the busy theatre of 
ife. 

‘ Yet afew merry years,’ said he to himself, ‘ snd then, when satiety comes, 
[ will abdicate this bachelor’s throne and dedicate myself entirely to my 
wife, who will know nothing of my rovings.’ 

Fifteen days had been sufficient for Edward to prepare his batteries and 
make all his preliminary arrangements. On bis retarn to Havre he announ- 
ced to Louise that a great inisfortune bad befallen them. 

‘The banker to whom I bad confided my property,’ said he, ‘has just 
absconded ; his failure swallows up nearly the whole of our fortune ; we 
have scarcely more than four or five thousand francs a year remaining. But 
be of good cheer; I have resolution, and I sball find the means of contend- 
ing against adversity. Havel not my diploma? Well! I will exercise 
my profession, and [ shall tind abundant resources in so honourable a ca- 
reer.’ 

Louise, who knew the little inclination Edward had for dry studies, felt 
her tenderness redoubled for so devoted a husband. 

The profession of medicine was perfectly adapted to the circumstances; 
it permitted Edward to absent himself from morning till evening under 
pretence of visiting his patients: a physician may, more easily than any 
other individual, withouttrouble and without scandal play the part of a 
bachelor husband. Dr. Neuillan inkabited at the extremity of the Marais, 
the ground floor of an old parliamentary hotel, with the agreeable addition 
of a vast garden and an isolated pavilion or summer house opening into 
anarrow aud deserted lane. Edward had appropriated this summer house 
to himself, as a private apartmeat where he might receive the patients who 
came iu the morning to consult him; and almost every evening he withdrew 
to itin order to labour at the progress of a great work upon the nervous 
system, which was to prepare his admission to the Lustitute, and acquire tor 
him a reputation at once honourable and lucrative. 

You may well suppose that the summer house was but a passage from 
the conjugal life to that of the bachelor. Scarcely had Edward closed after 
him the door entering by the garden, than he hastened out by that which 
opened into the lane, and flew tothe Rue de Provence. ‘There, ina deli- 
cious little bachelor’s apartment, decorated with the most exquisite taste, 
Langet the dandy, after having thrown aside the heavy envelope of Neuil- 
lan and the thoughtful countenance of a husband, appeared to bis friends in 
all the eclat of his luxury aud of the most unbridled gaiety. He had a til- 
bury, horses,a groom; he took his drives in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
amused himself behind the scenes at the Opera house. At midnight, a ca- 
briolet called from the stand conveyed him back to the Marais, and he would 
say to Louise, 
‘Iam very well pleased with my day’s work; J am falling into very good 
connections; so retuse yourself nothing that you wish for, and do asif we 
had still twenty thousand francs a year, for [ am sure now of gaining suffi- 
cient to make up for what we want of this income.’ 

‘But, why then,’ Louise would reply, ‘pass almost all your nights in 
study ?” 
These tender reproaches were often interrupted by a ring at the bell—a 
footman had come in a great hurry to call Dr. Neuillan to a person in immi- 
nentdanger. ‘These alarms occurred frequently ; Dr. Neuillan had a vast 
number of patients who required his nocturnal attendance ; these patients 
waited him at the Café Anglais, a ball, or elsewhere. 
Louise remained sometimes two or three days without secing her hus- 
band, who'was sent for by patients ten miles round. 
‘The poor man!’ said she, ‘ how he is immolating himself to enrich us!’ 





The uncle of Guadaloupe had, by a clause in his will, enjoined that Ed- 
; ‘ ‘ herished ey ward should bear 
eich Sevchenge SS Se see ee ashield, | injunction, which furthered his projects At first he caused himself to be 








‘ Before interrogating me, Monsieur, give me the satisfaction that I de- 
mand of you.’ 
‘ Halt there, Ducrest,’ cried Breville, ‘the quarrel is mine ; he has called 
me a spy; but if he were to say what you wish him to say, he would tell 
a falsehood, for I declare upon my honour that I have seen him enter the 
house of Madame de Neuillan at midnight, and quit it at eight o'clock in the 
morning. 
‘Oh! no, Breville, no, Monsieur would never think of repeating betore 
me what you have just said.’ 
‘ And why not?’ 
‘Because [ love Madame de Neuillan, and I have the right to throw the 
lie in the teeth of any who dares to slander her.” 
wif ® is you who slander her, and it is | only who have the right of defend- 
ing her. 
e You, miserable impostor !’ 
Henry had risen from his seat, and a blow from his hand sounded on 
Ed ’s cheek. After some moments’ tumultuous altercation the business 
pevenges, and the joyous companions separated. . 

Edw after having received this public insult preserved an obstinate si- 
lence. ‘ An explanation,’ said he to himself, ‘ would only serve to render 
me ridiculous, and would oblige me for ever tu give up my double character; 
the best thing I can do is to fiuish at once with this disagreeable affair, and 
to peers the fact of my being married a strict secret. " 

he next morning, Edward and Henry, accompanied by their seconds, 
had a hostile meeting in the plain of Charenton. [It had been agreed upon 
thatthey should fight with pistols. Edward fired first, and ‘missed his adver- 
sary; Herry’s fire followed, and Langet fell, the bullet having pierced his 
heart. An hour afterwards the body of the bachelor husband was trans- 
ported to the house of his widow. 
——— 


NARRATIVE OF A TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT... 
FROM SOME FAMILY PAPERS. 


In the year of our Lord 1679, I, being one of his majesty’ justices of the 
peace, was present at the assizes, held according to law in the town 
of Leicester. 

For many years the realm had been grievously afflicted by the diabolical 
crime of witchcraft, and great numbers of witches were, about the time of 
which J speak, convicted of dealing with evil and familiar spirits, and acoord- 
ingly suffered the just penalties of our righteous laws. 

On the second day of the assizes, there was a woman to be tried for this 
deadly sin, who, inasmuch as she differed from those poor and decrepit hags 
who had before been proven guilty, did cause that people would talk and 
tbink of nothing but her case; and as it was both wonderful and uncommon, 
1 have judged fit to preserve a full and true account of all that then and there 
happened. : 

This suspected person was in the second year of her widowhood ; hcr hus- 
band had been a gentleman of repute, who left her a substantial household 
estate. 

When she was brought into court, she appeared of very comely and mod- 
est demeanour, of some thirty years of age or thereabout, and wore her 
widow’s weeds. ' 

She was charged by the name of Margaret Hubert, ‘That being repro- 
bate and given over of God, the devil had seduced her to compact and 
league with him to work evi!, and to inflict varions grievous torments upon 
John Burt and his household, more especially his daughter Alice.’ And 
eing called upon to plead, she stood up, and, with surpassing courage 
and firmness, said—‘{ am not guilty of this great‘crime So help me 
God.’ 

Then they called John Burt, who was some seventy years of age, by trade 
a cordwainer, and he deposed— . . 

‘ That he lived in ease, and without any outward cares or vexations, till 
May last, which was about six months after that William, the husband of the 
said Margaret Hubert, died ; but from the same beginning of May till she 
was committed to prison, he had no pleasure of his life, and while these tor- 
ments lasted, he had been tempted to pray God to release him from the 
wretched burthen of his days.’ P 

And all the people murmured at the prisoner, as the old white-headed 
man complained thus ; but she only smiled a little, and remained silent. 
The deponent further said— i 

‘That on the evening of the 5th of May, his family, being within, —— 
ing for rest, and the whole house shut up, there came suddenly a violent 
noise of knocking at the door; that thereupon they demanded who was 
there, but receiving no answer, the knocking still continuing, they supposed 
it to be thieves and winding a horn which was with them in the house, rous- 
ed the town, and the neighboars coming in, there was no more noise that 
night. But itcame again every evening after dark, in the same way, and 
they, fearing to open the door, looked out of an upper window, but saw noth- 
ing. This piece of trouble did continue till the middle of June, at which 
time the evil came with new and extraordinary assaults by throwing of 
stones in at doors and windows, and down through the chimney head; also 
at night they wanted liberty to sleep, something coming and pulling their 
bed clothes and linen off their bodies; also their chests and trunks were 
opened, and all things strewed about. However, it was not till shortly af- 
terwards, that they suspected who worked them this evil and tribulation, 
end then the witchcraft settled upon his daughter Alice only, leaving the 





Could she complain of his frequent absences? Had she not a child? And 
this work which kept Edward at adistance from her, was it not dispensing 
joy and comfort around their fireside? For Edward, with a_probité, rare 
in his situation, and perhaps not often practised anywhere, had divided his 
fortune into two equal portions; the oue of which M. de Neuillan religious- 
ly carried the interest to his wife; the other that Langet spent joyously in 
his bachelor’s frolics, 
So that during three years passed in this manner, no cloud had troubled 
the serenity of thia sacred union, so unworthily outraged by one of the par- 
ties. Louise led a retired life—she had no Dalen to show herself in the 
world unaccompanied by her husband, and that she believed the duties of his 
profeasion rendered impossible ; and her isolation effectually preserved her 
from all suspicion and trom all officious information or counsels. On the 
other hand, the friends of Edward never conceived the slightest idea of the 
secret which the elegant Langet concealed in the recesses of the Marais !* 
What a surprise for them, and what a source of joy, if they had learnt that 
their fashionable companion, the handsome and dashing Langet, who eclips- 
ed them all so completely by his success in affairs of gallantry, had a lawful 
wife and legitimate child in the environsof the Place Royale, and was in- 
scribed under the name of Neuillan on the tables of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine! Langet, a bachelor by the way of contraband and an imaginary phy- 
sician by trickery! What a fall! or rather, would not this discovery have 
put the finishing stroke to his reputation, and crowned him wich glory? 
Was it not the sublime of daring and successful hypocrisy ? 

Edward, who cherished his wife almost as nate as his free bachelor way 
of living, had in his perversity found the means of being doubly happy. 


felicity. Allenjoyment which is founded upon disorder and debauchery is 
fragile, and Edward found it so. 

One evening at a bachelor’s supper, one of his friends who had accident- 
ally encountered him several times just at the instant that he was about to 
re-enter the conjugal domicile, and who had made some slight inquiries in 
the neighbourhood, addressed the company : 

‘Gentiemen,J have news for you; Langet is taking to bad courses, he 
has an amour in the Marais.’ 

‘In the Marais !’ exclaimed the dandies ; ‘and why not? there are pretty 
women everywhere.’ 

‘In this respect we ought to congratulate our friend; I have seen his con- 
quest—she is charming.’ 

* Do you know her name ?’ demanded a little young man named Henry 
Ducrest, newly emancipated 

‘It is the wife of a physician.’ 

‘Ofa physician!" exclaimed Henry, with lively emotion, ‘her name?’ 

‘ Madame de Neuillan.’ 

Edward was confounded, and turned pale at seeing the bloodhounds so 
close upon the scent; Lutas the supper had arrived at its conclusion, and as 
he had already drunk more than he ought to have done, he resumed his cus- 
tomary assurance, and replied, 

‘You are an indiscreet fellow, Breville, and do not know what you are 


rest of the family free. This damsel was afflicted with strong and violent 
fits, which lasted often for an heur, during the which time she did vomit 
small stones, stubble, and various strange things, calling frequently on them 
who held ber to take away Dame Margaret, for she was tormenting her; 
and ever when the fit was ended, she said it was Dame Hubert who had 
been there, and that as soon as she went out her pains ceased. Dame Mar- 
garet was told by some of the neighbors of these strange passages, and how 
the girl cried out upon her, and they willed her to bring an action of slan- 
der ; but she would not, and held lightly of what they repeated. One day 
she came to see Alice, and rebuked her smartly for setting about this re- 
port, giving her some apples, fair aud mellow to look upon; but after, on 
Alice eating a part of one, her fits came on worse than ever.’ 

All these things, and many more very curious, whichI have not set down 
were coufirmed by the daughter in court, and numbers of worthy and cred- 
itable witnesses were brought, who spoke to the truth of the same. 

Also, it appeared that Dame Margaret, having many reputable friends of 
gentle blood, and those who thus charged her being humble people, 
it was long time slightly thought of, and held to be the fond fancy of ignorant, 
deluded folks; but at the last, the great noise it made, and the complaining 
of the poor that she would not have escaped trial had she been one of them, 
compelled the justices to take cognizance of the charge. It seemed now, 
however, that Dame Margaret's friends were backward to support her in 
her day of sorrow, for there were none near to sustain and comfort her; yet 
did she bear herself very courageously, and showed no fear 

The counsel who was hired to defend her cause, was a young man,”* hot- 
headed, and full of new-fangled notions, who scrupled not to deny thatthere 


But it is too much fora single individual to enjoy two separate existerces of | was any diabolical dealing in the business, affirming that the girl Alice was 


troubled with epileptic fits, and that of a certainty there was proof wanting 
that Dame Margaret did compass these things which were layed to her 
charge. But all this served little to her cause, the court scarce showing pa- 
tience to hear him unto the end, and the jury speedily finding her guilty.— 
Whereupon the judge bid her to renounce the devil who had solongstrength- 
ened her in her contumacy, and haste to confess and bewail her heavy sins 
—sentencing her body to be burned on that day week, angen d in the mar- 
ket. At the which doom her cheek blenched a little ; but she said firmly 
—‘I will pray to God to forgive them who have thus slandered and murder- 
ed the innocent.’ There were not wanting who maintained that it was in- 
nocence made her so confident, but most believed that devilish counsels up- 
held her. 

Now, while she remained in prison till the time of her execution came, 
the sheriff who had been of her acquaintance in her prosperity, was grieved 
for that the exhortations of the minister could not move her to confession, 
and not wishing she should perish everlastingly also, they never ceased im- 
portuning and arguing with her; all which she answe by protesting she 
had no such things upon her conscience, and did but beseech to be left in 
peace for the littl. time she had in this world, nothing doubting that God 
would forgive her many sins, because of the great cruelty and persecution 
that had fallen unon her. 

When the time eame, there were two others to die also, and the sheriff, 
minded to try once more to work upon her obdurate soul, ordered that she 





saying. He who takes upon him the office of a spy ought to be very sure 
not to make a mistake with respect to the door.’ 

‘ Very well, very well,’ cried young Ducrest, ‘you have only now to add, 
Monsieur, that you do not know Madame de Neuillan.’ 

‘ What do you know of her, and in what does that concern you?’ 

‘I know, and I am so much interested in the affair, that 1 exact from you a 
formal declaration that you have never had the slightest connection with the 
lady whose name he has uttered ’ : 

‘Are you then acquainted with the husband, whose honour you seem anx- 
ious to defend?’ 

* [ do not know M. de Neuillan; I never saw him, which: is not surprising, 
for he is never at home.’ 








One writer says that he was slain in a broil with his son-in-law 

. .. nals wailne ttn ~ Mea : . 

- is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that a French million is £40,000 
sterling. 
o 


‘Then it is—it is the wife that you know?’ 





ceal his wife in the Borough of Southwark. 


* Very much the same thing as if a modish London husband should con- 





should first see them endure the burning, that so the knowing of what hor- 
rible pain was in store for her, mi,:ht ha ly move her to confess. So there 
| was a high chair placed by the pile, mas she seated therein, clad in a loose 
| white rol e, fashioned like a shroud, only her head was uncovered, her long 
hair being smoothly parted on the forehead, and flowing down in very seemly 

guise upon her shoulders. Her small hands were tight 4 ony in gyves— 
of a truth, it wasa piteous sight for one so young and fair to be subjected to 
so fearful torments. The crowd exceeded in number all that was ever re- 
membered in that place, and the two women died very penitent, loudly ac- 
knowledging their guilt, in that they had suffered Satan, by false promises, 
tobeguilefrom them theirsouls, yetrepenting them bitterly of their intolerable 
wickedness, they trusted to find grace, and they cried to her, who turned 
away, and would not so much as Jook towards them—‘ Margaret Hubert, 


* Probably Keeling, who afterwards was Chief Justice. 
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black as we ; confess thy misdeeds also,’ the crowd shouting and 
reviling her ; but she showed no signs of contrition, and shed no tears, only 


‘was ¥ . 

Then Perit proached her, and said :—‘ ret, does not this move 
thee?’ and she replied, ‘ Yes, to grief, that thou shouldst have inflicted up- 
on me this further pain. May God forgive thee, and charge not my blood 
upon thy head.’ 


This fell out in the year of our Lord, 1676, it being the winter assizes. In 
the spring following, I, visiting my worshipful friend, Sir John Tallboys, 
pers at the Grange, about twenty miles from my house, the minister, 
a very worthy person, one Mr. Gresham, did send to Sir John, saying, that 
a man, who wasa stranger, lay dying at a lone house, about a mile off, and 
longed to disburden his mind ofa matter that would not let him pass peace- 
fally, and it was much to be wished that a justice of should take down 
the matters he had to speak of. Sir John having the gout, I offered to go 
in his glans. and accompanied the parson thither. I have here preserved a 
faithful copy of his words, since they explain the history of Dame Margaret 
Hubert, heretofore set down in my diary :— 

‘I Walter Philipson, full well knowing that I am about to die, and wish- 

to ease my conscience, which is sore disturbed with a heavy crime, do 
solemnly make oath that I will relate the truth only, thereby the guilty may 
be punished, and the innocent may rest in peace :— 

I was violently enamoured of Dame Margaret Hubert, she being a fuir 
widow, and having a good estate—J, a thoughtless and lewd young fellow, 
given to bad companions and dissolute ways. I was ever reproved by Mar- 
garet, who spoke me fair, and used gentle words, as was va nature, but 
would heed nothing of my suit; nevertheless, whenever I could in any 
manner win to her presence, I still wooed, though I seemed never the near- 
er to winning her. At last, being wearied by my importunity, and fearing 
her good name should be spoken against, if I so much frequented her com- 
pany, she forbade me her presence, and when I desperately waylaid her, to 
urge my love once more, she would not speak to me. — 

rom that day I pondered how to gain my ends, and at last Satan suggest- 
ed to my mind to charge her with whobeual, ouly meaning by this desperate 
scheme to frighten ber into terms with me. 

_‘T had co some time before with Alice Burt, who wasa bold, bad 
girl, and whom, being tired of, I gave up, when I fell into this frantic pas- 
sion for Margaret. I spirited this lost creature to help me in various devices 
for alarming her father’s family, and they, in these credulous times, easily 
believed that it was the work of some enemy who had joined with the devil. 
Alice had discovered my love for the widow, and womanly jealousy made 
her hate her rival, and overstep the limits I wished to set to my plan. 

‘I was utterly confounded and bewildered, when I found so great a cry- 
raised in the country, and that Margaret wasin prison. Then | did indeed 
bewail my baseness; but there was no help. I trusted that she would be 

nounced guiltless, and her condemnation fell upon my head like a thun 
erbolt. There was a week—only one week; but that would have sufficed 
to save her, had I used it properly; but I lost two days in vain debating 
with myself how to act. Then I mounted a swift horse, and pursued the 
judge who tried her cause in London. I told him the real facts, that I alone 
was guilty, and prayed to be sent back with a certificate to save her, when 
I would surrender my body to justice, content to suffer gladly the weightiest 
penalty of the law, so she might be spared. 

_‘ My lord judge dealt shortly with me, doubtless holding, that to reverse 
his owa judgment, how good cause soever might be shown, were to discred- 
it his wisdom. Howbeit, in this desperate emergency, I had boldness tu 
apply to one, who had been of my friend's, before I threw away good men’s 
friendship, and for Dame Margaret’s sake, he sped my business. A reprieve 
was granted ; but forasmuch as some forms needed to be observed, besides 
a special messenger, to be therewith despatched, it was thought meet that 
I should hasten first upon the way, bearing a private letter to the sheriff, to 
delay matters till the mandate of the judge should be brought to him in due 
form. My letter was from the Lord , who could do more than this 
to hinder justice, if need were, having mighty power and estates in the coun- 
try. So | mounted my good steed, and mall my journey happily, till a post 
gelding, for on the road I had exchanged, hoping to be furthered thereby, 
within ten miles of Leicester, cast a shoe. The frost being hard on the 
ground, I could not speed without, so stopped at the first smith’s: he was 
gone to the town. A little child told me it was to be the greatest holiday 
ever known in those parts; ‘they were going to burn that great witch, 
Dame Margaret Hubert.’ 1 had not one moment to spare ; I urged my good 
horse ; he felt lame; I urged him still: I came to the entrance of themarket- 
place: the country folks were wedged so thick I could win no further. I 
saw over their heads a white form seated in a high chair, and near it burning 

ots. I saw dark men lead that figure from its place. I saw no more. 
I shouted thai I seems a pardon. I offered gold to any one who could 
convey it to the sheriff I threw myselfamong the crowd, in a vain endea- 
vour to force my own way. I meaiod and tell, and was trampled under foot. 


+. * * * 





‘I gave all I possessed to the wretches who bound her to the stake, for a 
ul of ashes—all that remained of her I so cruelly murdered. I wan- 
dered, as soon as I was able to stand, into the open country, and met Alice 
Burt, from whom I fled as from ademon. The fever having left me, and 
my mind being clear, [ am ready to go to the stake, and joyfully to bear any 
tortures man can inflict, if you, who are honourable an worshipful gentle- 
men, will see the memory of Margaret righted, and publish over the nation 
this confession. And for my leman Alice, I seduced her; she was a perjur- 
ed and guilty wretch; but /made her so, and 1 pray she may escape a heavy 
judgment, lest her blood also should rest on my bead. I have sinned, and 
must bear my agony, though none can tell how great that is. If the Rev. 
divine who hath listened to this can embolden me to pray to God, I do be 
seech him to do so; hitherto | have not dared. Surely there is no forgive- 
ness forme. IJ must not pray !’ 

This wretched man was taken in charge of the constables that night, and 
next morning Setimes they carried him towards Leicester; but he fainted 
and died betore they arrived at their journey's end. The case was brought 
before a special commission and his body judged to be hanged in chains, 
with great ignominy. This affair made much stir in the country, and was 
the cause that from that time greater caution was observed in the trial of 
those suspected of witchcraft, seeing that wicked and revengeful persons 
might otherwise swear falsely, to the great detriment of the guiltless 

t appearing that John Burt had been entirely deceived by his daughter 
nd her mour, he was discharged, but lived only a very little time after 
his said hter was hanged, which punishment she justly underwent. A 
fair marble in her parish church, testifies to the virtuous li e, and most unde- 
served death, of the Dame Margaret Hubert. 
‘ Whom God assoil.’ 
—_—_——@——___ 


AN EVENING WITH ROSSINI. 
(From the Journal of a recent French Traveller.) 

June 2. We had scarcely descended from our carriage, in a remote 
quarter of Bologna, when we perceived the object of our interest and curi- 
osity, walking with some friends He had the air of a philosopher of an- 
cient Greece, surrounded by his disciples, who were listening in rapt atten- 
tion to his words. He received us in the most cordial, and even affectionate 
manber; took an arm of each, and conducted us to his splendid residence, 
talking all the way of France, of his friends in Paris, and of the actual con- 
dition and prospects of music in Europe. 

Those who believe that Rossini is indifferent to what is passing in the 
world of art are in a great error. He question me in the most earnest man- 
ner as to the theatres of Italy, and as to what I thought of the singers and 
the music of the day ; to which I replied, that I had found them all ina most 
deplorable condition. 

é You are quite right,’ exclaimed he, eagerly, ‘now-a-days, itis not who 
shall sing best, but who shall sing loudest. In afew years, there will not 
be a single voice left in Italy.’ 

We — spoke of Donzelli, the celebrated tenor, who preceded Rubini, 
ah -rwhe- 1d mae public applauded with furore only a few months 

, ‘Ah! he was a singer!’ exclaimed Rossini. ina tone and with an expres- 
sion of admiration which it is impossible to describe. 

_ When we reached the entrance of his palace, which is one of the finest 
in Bologna, Rossini expressed his regret that, on account of the weakness 
of his legs, he was not able to act as our cicerone during our excursions in 
Bologna and its environs; but he traced out for us the precise jlan that we 
should follows in order to see in the shortest possible space of time all the 
noticeable objects of the city; and he pointed out in particular the Cam 0 
Santo, which is one of the most remarkable in Italy, In doing this, I could 
not help observing in him an expression which seemed to intimate that he | 
had already marked out in his mind, in this last r sting place of the ‘flue. 
trious men of Bologna, the particular spot where he himself wo ild desireto 


be buried. 











Rossini is always complaining of the state of his health, and particularly of 
the weakness of his legs ; but my belief is that he is something of ; naled 
imaginaire, or that, at all events, his illness is seated in the mind rather than 
the body. Certain it is, that his countenance betrays no traces of illness or 
suffering—that he walks with the firmness of a man of thirty—that his con- 


Vorsation is animated, his eye brilliant, and that when his friends are assem. 









bled about him (which isvery often the case) he takes his champagne with 
the best of them. a 

On taking leave ofus at the door of his residence, Rossini made us pro- 
mise to accompany him in the evening to a soiree, at the house of Madame 
p——. 

I had forgotten to mention that one of the objects of Etex in visiting Bo- 
logno is to solicit Rossini to let him model his hands, for the statue which he 
is executing for the Academie Royale de Musique, at Paris. On g 
this favour of Rossini, he exclaimed—‘ My hands?—why, they are like any 
body else’s hands, are they not ?’—spreading them out for Etex to look at.— 
Then he added, ‘ Do you know Barrochi? Come with me to Barrochi to- 
morrow. Heit an excellent modeller; you can have all that you want 
for the purpose thore; and as to my hands, you may do what you like with 
them.’ 

We spent the evening, as proposed, at the residence of Madame P——, 
where Rossini receives his friends—the mistress of the house doing the hon- 
ours in the most graceful and charming manner. There were several young 
Bolognese artists present, all of whom Madame P—— introduced to us.— 
Donzelli was also there, and I could not look upon this celebrated singer for 
the first time without emotion—the rather that [ had expected to find him 
an old man, renderod still more old by the excitement of a public career ; in- 
stead of which, J found that, together with all the origiual freshness of his 
musical talent, Donzellihas preserved all the physical vigour of the primeof life. 

As soon as the conversation became general among the rest of the guests, 
Rossini came and seated himself clo3e to me, and we had a long gossip about 
France and Paris (which he evidently loves as well as ever) and all his old 
friends there. Speaking of one of our mutual friends, between whom and 
myself there had been some little ditference—‘ 1 am delighted to hear,’ he 
said, ‘ that you and are friends again, and that when I re-visit Paris, 
I shall see all my friendstogether, without fear of wounding the susceptibil- 
ity of either. ButI heard that had been very ill.’ 

‘Oh,’ said I, smiling, ‘ you need not be alarmed for his health ; for such is 
his — for you, that he lives upon the happiness of knowing that 
you live. 

This sally amused Rossini greatly, for he knows the unbounded admira- 
tion—amounting almost to adoration — which feels for him. 

Rossini next inquired about his friend Pleyel, about Panseron and his 
solfeggi, about Louis Desnoyers, Zimmerman, Lapelouze, Mdlle Fitzjames, 
and several other friends whose society he enjoyed when in Paris. 

There was lying on achair near at hand a eopy of a portion of Felicien 
David’s Desert, arranged for the piano, and Rossini poiuted to it. 

‘I have looked at it,’ said he, ‘ with the most lively interest; but it is im- 
possible to gain anything like a just idea of such a work as Le Desert from 
a portion of it so arranged. I am nevertheless satisfied that it must include 
orchestral details of the greatest originality.’ 

I told him that] would send it to him on my arrival at Milan. 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘do not suppose, from what I have seen of Le Desert, 1 
entertain the smallest doubt as to its merits. There is no such thing as 
great success in the absence of great merit, and I am satisfied that the extra- 
ordinary success of Le Desert is a perfectly legitimate one. Is David wri- 
ting an opera!’ inquired he, suddenly. On my replying in the affirmative, 
he added, ‘So much the better! Has he got much money by the Desert?’ 

I said that his position and circumstances had been wholly changed by it 
—that he had been in very needy circumstances, but that now be was a rich 
man. 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed he; ‘you F renchmen are a capital people to write for 
—car vous savez faire mousser, vous autres.’ I give you his exact words. 

Returning to the state of Italian music, Rossini observed,— 

‘ Music in Italy is exactly in the condition that French music was in 
France when [ began to compose for the Academie Royale do Musique; 
lyrical declamation had destroyed every voice you had; and such is the case 
with Italy at the present moment. 

Rossini expressed great admiration of Duprez,— 

‘ They tell me,’ said he, ‘that Duprez’s organ has lost that freshness which 
gained him so much success in Italy. Well—even if it be so—with his 
beautiful method, I prefer him to any one of our own singers.’ 

He next spoke of Meyerbeer, and asked me if I knew whether he intend- 
ed this winter to produce his opera of La Prophete, orl’ Africaine. 

He then spoke of Listz, whom he designated as the sovereign of execu- 
tive piavistes ; and of Leopold de Meyer, with whom he regretted not being 
acquainted ; of Thalberg, Prudent, Balfe, Berlioz (of whose musical compo- 
sitions he spoke highly ); of Auber, for whom be seems to feel a personal 
affection ; of Theodore Labarre, whom he declared to be destined to attain 
great success on the stage; and above all, of Donizetti, for whom he exhibit- 
ed the most tender sympathy. ‘ Donizetti,’ he said, ‘from all that I hear, 
must be nota little ennuyé at Vienna; and I can easily believe it. What 
the devil could induce him to bury himself there, among a set of pragma- 
tical officials—he, who is so jealous of his personal independence 1?’ 

Rossini was extremely auimated during this long conversation; the veins 
of his forehead swelled as he spoke; his fine eyes, which are usually half 
shut, were dilated, and you could read in them the various emotions with 
which he was from time to time agitated. In the midst of our conversation, 
however, Madame P suddenly interrupted us, by telling Rossini that it 
was half-past one o’clock—adding, to us, that for severa! years past she had 
not been out of bed after ten o'clock. 

On this sufficiently broad hint, we took our leave. 


— 


NELSON’S SECOND VISIT TO NAPLES. 


Although the prowess of the British Navy has been eminently distinguish- 
ed for some centuries, it must be allowed that it has shone with rapidly- 
increased lustre in our own times: and among the luminaries who have 
contributed to this brilliant reputation, the star of Horatio Nelson has dis- 
ope a dazzling effulgence. Every record of his acts and exploits is there- 
ore a matter of the gravest interest; and the step now befure us has been 
so warmly contested by writers of opposite feelings, that we find itis tread- 
ing among hot ashes to touch upon it, so as adequately te record the hero's 
ea and a satisfy the anxious wishes of the discerning reader. But 

aving waded through sundry heavy diatribes, and what the late burly Sir 
Richard Phillips would call ‘a million of facts,’ with the patience of Job 
and the fortitude of Ulysses, and having had, moreover, some little personal 
acquaintance with the principal actors, we claim a right to express our un- 
reserved opinion. In this, however, we hope to exercise a proper discre- 
tion, without any undue concealment; and trust, that in showing our admi- 
rable Nelson was not the ‘ perfect monster which the world ne’er saw,’ we 
shall not incur the odious stigma—propria veneta cadit 

No great authority ought to be quoted in justification of error; nor should 
extraordinary merit ever be allowed to shrink from the investigation of 
partial failings. It certainly cannot be right to do wrong, because a great 
man sets the example. Nelson's actionsare held up, on a lofty eminence, 
as incitements to imitation; and if any part of his glorious career has been 
tarnished by that alloy to which all human excellence is liable, let it be 
equally exhibited as a warning. Exultat animus, maximorum virorum me- 
moriam percurrens, said Valerius Maximus. But moral actions must be re- 
garded in themselves, and not according to any man’s popularity, or con- 
spicuous office All human examples, animate or inanimate, should be 
studied, with the view ofimprovement, by discriminating the merits which 
they display from the abatements with which they are invariably mixed ; 
and by perseveringly endeavouring to imitate the former, while the latter 
are as resolutely avoided. Itassuredly is not conducive to the interests of 
morality, that a bad action should beso glozed over by rank, station, and 
favour, as to assume the aspect of goodness: so sophistical a salve can never 
soothe a sound conscience. 

Having said thus much by way of proem, we will return to Palermo 
Bay, where we left Nelson in the Vanguard, employed in the worse-than- 
nothing service of protecting our imbecile ally. Early in May, 1799, the 
trance was broken by tidings that the Brest fleet, under Bruix, a force of no 
less than thirty-five sail of the line, had passed Lord Keith’s fifteen ships 
which were blecheding the Spanish men-of-war at Cadiz, and entered the 
Mediterranean before a fresh north westerly gale. This was startling intel- 
ligence ; but Nelson, whose love of country and thirst for glor triumphed 
above all his other feelings, instantly threw off his lethargy, and was again 
a hero—‘ every inch.’ When the Espoir brig brought the tidings, she found 
at Palermo oy the Vanguard, 74, the trooper Haerlem, 64, anda Portu- 
guese line-of-battle ship and frigate. Orders were instantly despatched to 
bring the blockading ships from before Malta, to seek the Russian Admiral 
and to summon the men-of-war which had been left under Captain Trou- 
bridge to aid in reducing the fortresses of Naples to join the flag immedi- 
ately. It was expressly settled, however, thatthe British frigates were to 





























Other ships arrived, and on the Sthof June 

shifted his to the Foudroyant, a powerful 80-gun ship, and with 
sixteen sail of the line determined that Admiral Bruix should not walk the 
course. Had the French happened to come into collision with him, there 
can be uo question that, whatever might have been the result, Nelson would 
have acquitted himself with lustre under his ruling passion. But, in the 
absence of such a stimulant, the Circean influence peered forth, and various 
were his backings and fillings before Palermo Bay. At length, on the 13th 
of June, Don Frances co, the Heredi Prince of Naples, embarked with 
his suite on board the Foudroyant, she then being in the offing; the King, 
Queen, and most of the Royal Family accompanying him. On their arrival 
on board, the King’s royal standard was hoisted, each ship in the fleet 
saluted it with twenty-one guns. Some of the Crocodiles, as the Nile war- 
riors were called, scowled upon the complexion of this affair, as the forerun- 
ner of more thraldom, and were anxious to know what part the youth was 
to enact. At noon the King and Queen, with their family, went on shore, 
leaving only the Prince and his suite on board; but some touch of nature 
interfered with his prestige for shining afloat, for he waxed pale and uncom- 
fortable, insomuch that he was landed with all bis baggage on the very next 
day, and the fleet stood out again to resume their station. Here they were 
joined by two more well-disciplined 74s, the Alexander and the Goliath, so 
that all hands were in high spirits, having that full confidence in their leader 
which it was Nelson’s eminent gift to inspire. 

Nelson cruized between Maritimo and Cape St. Vito till the 21st June, when 
he parted company with the fleet, aad ran into Palermo Bay again. Here 
he hove to, and from intelligence which he gained,—as well, it is feared, as 
from orders which he submitted to receive,—he embarked Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton, stood out, and rejoined his ships on the evening of the 22nd. 
In an instant all was bustle, signuls flew, sails were trimmed, a course sha- 
ped, and away they steered for Naples. Favoured by fine weather, they ar- 
rived there on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 25th, and moored in line-vf-bat- 
tle before the city, — being eighteen men-of-war, a fri ate, and two fire-ships, 
and they were s90n joived by a couple ot bombs, with other vessels. While 
this goodly force is squaring its yards we will try back a little, in order to 
take a fresh departure. 

The memorablecampaign of that strange General, Suwarrow, in 1799, gave 
a temporary liberation to North Italy, and animated the rest of that country. 
Corfu had surrendered to a Russian and Turkish fleet, acting for the first time 
in incongruous confederacy ; and the other Ionian islands fell in succession. 
These advantages encouraged the Allies to attack the new department in 
Francein the AdriaticSea; while Nelson wasdetermined to rescue Naplestrom 
the republicans, and restore the royal authority of Nasone. At this moment 
Cardinal F. Ruffo, Vicar-General andconfidential agent of his Sicilian Majesty, 
worked on the known fanaticism of the Calabrese, and raised anarmy of pea- 
sants, priests, and banditti, with which he advanced on the city ; and in its 
outskirts, on the 5th of June, he defeated the French, and summoned the cas- 
tles commanding theanchorage. He was aman of very questionable char- 
acter, but of a temper and disposition remarkably suited to the time and 
place: and he was actually considered as the accredited Chief of the Chris- 
tian, or Royalist army. On the 14th the fortified rock of Rovigliano, at the 
mouth of the Sarno, and on the 15th the important town and fortress of Cas- 
tel-a-Mure, capitulated to the Seahorse, Perseus, Mutine, and San Leon : 
facts of which Captain Foote duly informed Lord Nelson on the 16th, adding, 
that Naples was restored to the royalists, with the exception of the castles 
of St. Elmo, Nuovo, and dell’Uovo. Of these the first crowns a hill, and 
commands the city, the second communicates with the royal palace and ar- 
senal, and the last is on a rocky point, jutting outinto the bay, and is joined 
to the land by a narrow causeway and drawbridge The two lower castles 
constitute the principal sea defence of the city, and it was, therefore, a para- 
mount object to get hold of them. 

On the 18th, having strengthened his little squadron with several gun and 
mortar-boats, Captain Foote drew up before Castel-dell’'Uovo; but, pre- 
viously to attacking it, he despatched Captain James Oswald, of the Perseus, 
witha letter, proffering conditions to the French Commandant. To this a 
magniloquent refusal was returned,—‘Nous voulons la Republique une et 
indivisible : nous mourrirons pour elle. Voila votre reponse. Eloignez- 
vous, citoyen; vite! vite!’ Captain Foote, in compliance with his instruc- 
tions, communicated this offensive reply to Ruffo, and announced his inten- 
tion of immediately forcing the Frenchman to alter his nute. In this the 
Cardinal appeared heartily t» concur; but on the 19th Foote was surprised 
by a letter trom his Eminence, after the attack had actually commenced, re- 
questing him to cease hostilities, and not to recommence them while the flag 
of truce was flying, as a negociation had taken place which was likely to enc 
in acapitulation. Several hours of vehement suspense followed this armis- 
tice, and in the evening Captain Foote, whose patience was exhausted, sent 
an officer to remonstrate with the Cardinal, and represent that the British 
were not wont to grant so long a suspension of arms; and he moreover in- 
sisted upon his right to be informed of what was going on. The Cardinal 
replied that Micheroux, the Russian Minister, conducted the treaty, and re- 
ferred the Captain to him for further particulars; but Foote insisted that he 
was only instructed to act with the Cardinal, as the man intrusted with the 
King’s interests. On the following morning he received from his Eminence 
the draft of a capitulation, already signed by him and the Russian General, 
with a request that he would also affix his signature tu the document. Cap- 
tain Foote did so, to avoid throwing any obstacle in the way of the royal in- 
terests; but at the same time stated that he thought the terms rather favour- 
abletothe enemy. As the garrisons were chiefly composed of Neapolitan 
revolutionists, the conditions thus drawn up allayed all fears for their per 
sonal safety ; and our officers considered the gaining of such important posts, 
ata moment when the enemy’s combined fleets might hourly be expected, 
to be a truly clever bit of diplomacy. 

On the 22nd of June the capitulation of the lower castles was ratified by 
the formal signatures of Cardinal Ruffo, of the Russian and Turkish Com- 
manders, and of Capt Foote, as the senior British officer. Among the terms, 
it was stipulated and agreed that the two garrisons, consisting of about 1500 
individuals, should march ovt withthe honours of war ; that private property 
should be respected ; that persons should have their choice of embarking on 
board cartels for Toulon, or of remaining at Naples; that until the cartels 
were ready to sail, the garrisons should keep |possession of their forts; and 
that four hostages should be detained at the upper castle until the arrival 
of the individuals at Toulon, should be ascertained. Flags of truce 
were thereupon hoisted, as well at the two forts as on board the British and 
Neapolitan vessels of war; and a portion of the capitulated garrisons were 
soon actually embarked. Such was the state of Naples Bay when Nelson 
suddenly and unexpectedly appeared with his fleet, as above related, and in- 
stantly made a signal to annul the treaty, declaring that he would grant to 
rebels no terms but those of unconditional surrender. There were, how- 
ever, some anomalies in the hero’s conduct, which showed the commotion 
within, even while the insidious fatality which impelled him was strongest. 
Lady Hamilton, the bane of Nelson’s reputation, was a notorious woman 
when she arrived at Naples; and though she carried a bold frout, and was 
the Queen’s special esplideate, there were some families who had roughed 
her, and she contrived to make the noble sa‘lor share in her supposed wrongs. 
‘ Haul down that flag of truce, Bronte,’ she exclaimed on the quarter-deck 
of the Foudroyant, as the ship entered the bay,—‘no truce with rebels.’— 
Ruffo was disliked ; and yet, on his repairing on board when the Foudroy- 
ant auchored, he was saluted with thirteen guns, and treated with marked 
distinction, On the same afternoon, ata conference holden in the cabin, the 
Cardinal maintained inflex:bly that the treaty ought to be kept sacred ; nor 
could all the arguments of ielecn, sonstelal by Sir William and ny A Ham- 
ilton, convince him otherwise. He retired at last, silenced by the Ac miral’s 
authority, but not convinced; and the capitulated garrisons were deliv- 
ered over to the vindictive vengeance of Sicilian court coterie. But though 
Nelson applied the term ‘infamous’ to the treaty, aud had worked himself 
up so yeastily about it, he did not then manifest any disapprobation of Foote’s 
conduct; and his subsequent behaviour to him was kind, and even friendly. 
When, on the evening of the 25th, the Captain waited on the Admiral, he 
says,— 

‘His Lordship was pleased to say, that he was aware I had been placed 
in an arduous and unpleasant situation; that he gave me all possible credit 
for zeal, assiduity, and good intentions; but that I had been imposed on by 
that worthless fellow, Cardinal Ruffo, who was endeavouring to forma party, 
hostile to the interests of his Sovereign; and his Lordship desired I woth 
give him astatement, in the form ofa narrative, of the heads of my proceed- 
ing, from the time the Cardinal approached near to Naples. I respectfully 
observed to Lord Nelson that I had indeed been placed in a most anxious 
situation; having had more reason, amoug many disagreeable and trying 
circumstances, to expect the enemy’s fleet, rather than that under his Lord 
that I could not be supposed to know or 





to look out for squalls. 


ship’s command, in Naples Bay ; 








remain to aid and assist the Royalist cause; and the command of the block. 

ade of Naples, that city being then in possession of the French, devolved 
upon Captain Edward Games Foote, of the Seahorse, to whom the orders | 
and instructions previously delivered to Troubridge were transferred. This | 

is a very important step in the story, since the consequences have not aly 

called in question that Captain’s acti al auth ity in the business, but even 
| his known ability and integrity have been grazed by an ignorant perversion | 
i facts. . ‘ ‘ a 
By the 20th of May Lord Neilson, having been reinforced by three British 


and three Portuguese men-of-war, weighed and stood towards the isle of 
Maritimo, on the west coast of Sicily, which he rightly deemed to be a good 








even imagine, that the Cardinal was acting contrary to his Sovereign's inter- 
est, when I saw him retained in his very high and confidential situation ; 
and my instructions directed me to co-operate, to the utmost of my power, 
with the Royalists, at whose he id Cardinal Ruffo was known to be placed, 
even before the squadron, under Sir Thomas Troubridge, had sailed from 
Palermo.’ 

The day after the arrival of the fleet, five hundred marines were landed 
from the different ships, to assist in the reduction of St. Elmo: and Captain 
Troubridge went on shore to command them. Our business, however, be 
ing with the ruptured capitulation, we shall leave that gallaut officer to the 
execution of his arduous duties, and remain ourselvesin the kay. ‘Two days 
after the arrival of Lord Nelson, the garrisons of Castel-Nuovo aud Caste] 
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a 
dell’Uovo, in obedience to the treaty, set at liberty the state-prisoners — 
the English prisoners of war. They then, as stipulated, marched forth pre 
the honours of war, and grounded their arms on the outside. vay er 
such of them as chose, comprising nearly the whole, embarked on 
some felucca a in order, as they understood, to be conveyed to. 
Toulon, but, in reality, to be detained for the determination of the court.— 
The log of the Foudroyant mentions that, on the 28th, a boat was sent from 
each ship, manned and armed, to a/tend some vessels coming out ot the — 
full of these prisoners. It then proceeds with that pithy brevity for whic 
logs are so renowned :— wr 

‘ Saturday, 29th.—Moderate and cloudy. Several of the principal off- 
cers of the rebels were put in confinement, in different ships. nch 

watering. A.M. Light winds. Washed below. Dried sails. At 9 a court 
martial assembled on board, to try for rebellion Cavaliere Franciso Carac- 
ciolo. HM. ships poet prorpweiom Goliah, Alexander, and San Sebastian, 
a Portuguese ship), took the guard. : 
“7 Sunday. Seth. Moderate ‘and cloudy. Employed occasionally. At 5 
P.M. landed the remainder of the marines from each 5 The sentence 
of the court-martial of yesterday* was put in execution, on oard a Neapoli- 
tan frigate, on Cavaliere Franciso Caracciolo, who was hanged accordingly. 
A.M. Fresh breezes and cloudy. Mastered the ship’s company at Quar- 
ters. H.M. ships Swiftsure, Vanguard, Powerful, and Majestic, took the 
uard.’ ‘ 3 
s Meantime, Nelson had dispatched Capt. Foote to Palermo, to Sces their 
Sicilian Majesties to their recovered capital; and on the 8th of July the lat- 
ter arrived, in their own frigate, the Sirena, escorted by the Sea-horse. The 
royal party were then conveyed on board the Foudroyaut, with every mark 
of honour that could be shown, and all the fleet saluted with twenty-one 
uns. This may have occasioned some commotion in the waters, for certain 
it is that, as the royal party were standing in the stera gallery, after the fir- 
ing was over, the corpse of Caraccioli—which had been sunk at some dis- 
tance in the bay—rose, head foremost, close under them, ghastly and swol 
len by putrefaction. Both Nasone and his Queen were greatl disconcerted, 
for they looked upun the apparition as ominous; but Lady amilton, with 
peculiar quickness, exclaimed—‘ See the Divine justice! Here is Caracci- 
oli come to ask your Majesty’s pardon ere he is permitted to rest. This 
partly allayed the horror of the royal spectators. t ; 
Rapine, treachery, revenge, cruelty, injustice, bigotry, aud all uncharita- 
bleness, were now glutted to their fullest tification ; and Naples became 
a scene of horror and disgust. This was directly imputable to that lament- 
able breach of honour—the rupture of the capitulation treaty ; a stain im- 
pressed by the phrenzied agency of a guilty passion, which impelled its vic- 
tum to rush into the weirs of designers, with the headstrong recklessness be- 
longing to that category of which an entire hog is the usual exponent and 
symbol. 
"We would fain adopt some of the excuses which have been brought for- 
ward by our hero's apologists, but that they have been too shallow for sound 
discussion; and in some, invective and vituperation is used instead of argu- 
ment. Injudging of Lord Nelson’s conduct, we should certainly recollect 
that we have not before us hisown representations of it, and of the reasons 
and circumstances by which he was guided ; yet we have no conception that 
they could go the length of warranting him in thus compromising national 
faith, even supposing that they would justify dissatisfaction at the measure 
which bad beenadopted. At the period in question, Lord Nelson was not 
the Commander-in-Chief: he was only the third, or, admitting Earl Vincent 
to have resigned, second in command to Lord Keith. He acted, however, 
without consulting his seniors; the terms of the capitulation were violated, 
and individuals included in it were executed. That the force opposed to 
the French and the rebels, at the time of the armistice, might deem it advis- 
able to grant terms which Lord Nelson, at the head of a plenipotent force 
of eighteen sail of the line, would not have sanctioned, is one supposition, 
anda very allowable one; but that a compact, a formally executed agree- 
ment, should be broken, because shortly afterwards one of the parties finds 
himself stronger than he before was, is a very different position, and a most 
indefensible dogma, whether applied to transactions between individuals or 
to the affairs ofnations. Even if Lord Nelson had good cause to disapprove 
of the terms of a ratified treaty, still he had noright to break it. 
And for whom was our national character thus violated? The answer 
to this is—for anim ecile and corrupt Government, end a degenerate cow- 
ardly people; forming objects of contempt to all the gallant heroes of the 
Nile, who saw with deep concern the conduct of their idol. Troubridge, 
who played so important a card in these affairs, hated the French, but heart- 
ily despised the Neapolitans, considering the sweepers of the Culloden as 
superior to most of their nobles. 
And Nelson himself, in his heart, entertained a most contemptible notion 
of the Neapolitans; for though he did light the Minister del Gallo, candle in 
hand, in and out of Sir William Hamilton’s boudoir one evening, he could 
barely use civ:l language to him, while adroitly opening and shutting the 
door and showing the fight with the same one hand. Still it was from the 
impare moral atmosphere of the Court of Naples, that the only vapours 
which clouded bis bright fame were exhaled. Yet the contagion was rapid 
in its effects: we have seen the lamentable occurrences of 1799, and it was 
only a year before, that in writing to Lord St. Vincent, he thus expressed 
himeell: 
‘see the finest country in the world, full of resources, yet without 
enough to supply the public wants; all are plundering who can get at pub- 
lic money or stores. In my own line I can speak. A Neapolitan ship of 
the line would cost more than ten English ships fitting out. Five sail of the 
line must ruin thecountry. Everything else is, | have no doubt, going on 
in the same system of thieving: | could give your Lordship so many instan- 
ces of the greatest malconduct of persons in office, and of those very people 
being rewarded. If money could be placed in the public chest at this mo- 
ment, I believe it wound be well naas for the sad thing in this country 
is, that although much is raised, yet very little reachesthe public chest. I 
will give you a fact. When the order of Jesuits was suppressed in this 
country and Sicily, they possessed very large estates; although these, with 
every other part of their property, were seized by the Crown, yet, to this 
moment, not one farthing has reached the public chest. On the contraay, 
some years the pretended expense of management was more than the pro 
duce. Taxes have been sold for sums of money, which now are five times 
more than when sold.’ 
Here Nelson’s discernment was unclouded, and he saw the morale of 
Naples in all the hideous deformity with which it struck other eyes. 
How, then, it may be asked, with such notions of the people, could Nel- 
son have tarnished his honour for their sakes? We have already alluded to 
the fatal sourse, in the infatuated attachment which not only led to the 
scenes in Naples Bay, but also to his unhappy separation from his wife, his 
estrangement from her son, and his breaking with some of his best friends. 
The question is a grave one. On the one hand, we see that the hero pos- 
sessed a warm and affectionate heart, a quick good sense, with courage, abil- 
ity, decision, and an unbounded enthusiasm in the service of his country; on 
the other, it is equally clear that he was hasty in temperament, and little 
controlled by prudence; while to a nervous 5 Mali of irritability he added 
a confidence bordering on vanity. The latter qualifications were his bane. 
By an error in judgment he might have believed that the safety of Nasone’s 
family required a terrible example to be made of his enemies; but appear- 
ances indicate that his conduct was rather owing to the impetuosity of a 
temper excited by the delirium of corrupt passions, than to any exercise of 
deliberate judgment. He was irritated by the successes of the French re- 
publicans, whom he hated to an extreme; and whatever vanity he possess- 
ed was inflamed by the artful blandishments of Lady Hamilton, whose say- 
ing, ‘ This is the man who has saved hiscountry,’ he repeated with rapture. 
‘If I had been a Queen after the battle of Aboukir,’ said she to him, al- 
luding to the sparing grant of a Baron’s coronet, ‘you should have had a 
principality, to which Blenheim Park should only have been as a kitchen 
garden.’ Poor Nelson! His understanding being so concentrated on his 
ape pee was not ay see to encounter such insidious flattery from the 
ips of one of the most beautiful and fascinating women of her age. Onar- 
riving at Naples, he despised play, protesting he knew not one card from 
another; but the languor of drawing-room parties night after night, and the 
monotony of the conversation, forced him at last to become Lady Hamil- 
ton’s partner and pupil in the gambling game of Swicken, then in vogue.— 
And the excitement of large stakes soon followed, asa cordial to a mind ill 
at ease, and helped to swamp his finer feelings The Noctes Parthenopei 
were truely baneful, 

We have deplored these occurrences with unfeigned regret; but it is 
better to see the whole by the light of truth, than have the shadows deepen- 
ed by pr precy or aggravated by idle apologies. At all events we are not 
pont we ie tee _— should have published a vindication of his own 
beware be Staion 4. 7 be all one to a stone whether it is thrown 
eiiamniianddaitaen ; it b - ere an officer’s conduct is discussed with- 
orate sane: Sn y i ecomes necessary to repel the attacks. In the 

cS of 18 exertion, he might exclaim JI/ morir ¢ niente, 

We will, however, quit the hateful sub- 
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impromptu which a ed in 1803, when this officer married the eldest 
daughter of Vice-admiral Patton, at Fareham, in Hampshire :— 
May the union cemented on Weduesday, at matin, 
e blissful, and crown’d with abundance of fruit; 
May the Foote ever closely adhere to the Patton, 
The Patton for ever stick fast to the Foote. 


AGRICULTURE, | 


BY J. S. SKINNER, ESQ. 


GUANO—WILL ANY MORE BE IMPORTED? 


It seems doubtful whether the importers of Guano will feel confidence 
enough in meeting with demand, to prompt them to make importations for the 
ensuing autumn. In this state of things it becomes important to know as 
clearly as possible, what the public disposition is, founded on the experience 
of the present season; and we would gladly aid, in any way in our power, in 
eliciting an expression of it. All accounts agree that the drouth of the last 
spring, in England as well as in America, was very unfavourable to the action 
of Guano. In very dry weather, when not irrigated, as it is in Peru, it is sure 
to be inert, if not injurious ; but upon the whole it seems to maintain its cha- 
racteras a powerful and favourite fertilizer in England, where it has been tried 
on every crop, in all combinations and forms of comparison, ten thousand 
times more extensive and various than in this country. We happened some 
days since, by, to us a most agreeable chance, or rather, we should say design 
on our part, to make the acquaintance of Co..S. Youna, where the best men 
are generally seen to the best advantage—on his own grounds; and from him 
we learned that his various trials of guano, alike on flowers and vegetables, 
had made a most favourable impression, so much so as dispose him to go 
much more largely into the use of it another year. He spoke particularly 
as to its efficacy on potatoes, as compared with ashes, increasing his crop fully 
athird over that to which ashes were freely applicd at the same time. 

We deem it proper to give the following from the London Mark Lane Ex- 
press of the 18th of June last :— 


PENRITH AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
At the dinner which took place in Penzance on last Tuesday, where this 
association held its annual show, the Chairman (Col. Scobell) said, in allud- 
ing to the properties of gaano— 
‘It is a very quick fertilizer, but he would recommend the users of it to 
observe whether it improved the quality of the grain. It was known to 
throw out an immense quantity of straw, but he Fad never heard any one 
say that it improved the corn; and its benefit, as a fertilizer, he understood 
lasted only about five or six months. 
Mr. Silvester said that he had not made a proper trial of guano upon corn, 
but he had found it a very valuable manure for grass. Last season he cut 
down four tons of grass per acre on land dressed with it; and this year, 
without any additional supply, he had more grass than he ever grew before 
in any one season. He found it to answer well for turnips, and applied it 
at the rate of three cwt. per acre, but had found five cwt. do much better. 
Mr. Tyacke had sown part of a wheat field last season with Peruvian 
guano, at two cwt. per acre, and found the corn grown upon it to be much 
superior. It was sown in with the seed, October twelve months. He also 
manured another portion of the field at four cwt. per acre, and he thought 
that the quality of the corn from this was better. 
Mr. Nicholas Permewan said that during the last three years he had laid 
out large sums on gaano, and this year to above 47/. He applied it to ten 
acres of wheat, at two cwt. per acre, which had been well dressed with farm- 
yard manure, but had come away badly, and the result was astonishing. 
He had applied three cwt. to twenty acres of grass, and the effect produced 
was most beneficial. He had also tried it on part of a turnip field of thir- 
teen acres. The field was manured with farm-yard dung and earth from 
the neighbourhood, at the rate of ninety to one hundred loads per acre, but 
a space of seven acres in the centre was manured with guano at two cwt. 
per acre. On the latter the turnips were equally as good as on the former. 
After the turnips he put in wheat, and no man could say which manare had 
given the better crop. 
Mr. Pascoe tried bone dust and guano separately on turnips last year. 
At first the guano lot did not come on so quickly as the bone dust lot, owing 
to the drought ; but after a fall of rain it pushed on vigorously and turne 
out the best crop. He also put twelve hundred of guano to three acres of 
grass, but he might as well have tossed his money into the sea. It proved 
the worst grass field he had ever seen; but the bs season, it was said, was 
altogether unfavourable to it. In September he applied four hundred of 
d after the first month 
the bulbs grew rapidly, and he never saw a heavier crop (cheers.) 
Mr. Tyacke said, last year he had ten or fifteen acres of wheat on land not 
worth 5s an acre, but manured with guano; and this year he had wheat 
on equally poor land; and he had found that the poorer the soil, the better 
it would answer. He sowed the guano along with the seed, and then har- 
rowed it in. Last year he sowed one-third of a field of eight acres with 
bone-dust, the middle with guano, and the remainder with farm-yard dung, 
in the proportions of two and a half qrs. bone dust, two cwt. guano, and 
forty loads farm-yard dung. The bone-dust gave a fair crop, the guano a 
third larger, and the dung gave the worst of all. This year the field was 
in barley, which seemed the best at first on the part manured with dung ; 
then the bone-dust portion looked best, but now that on the guano was bet- 
ter than either. At first he had from twelve to fifteen bushels from the poor 
land alluded to. 
Such testimony from practical men is conclusive, if further evidence were 
needed, of the permanent benefit of guano. The Peruvian or Bolivian 
should be used. * 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ATMOSPHERE, ON 
THE HEALTH OF ANIMALS. 
BY CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON ESQ., F. R. 8. 

The influence which the atmosphere exerts, upon the health of domestic 
animals, is a question seldom considered by the farmer, and still more rare- 
ly regarded in his practice. Itis hardly ever indeed, that the keeper of live 
stock avails himself of the facts which the long continued and laborious ef- 
forts of the men of science have demonstrated. Yet these great benefactors 
of the cultivator, have shown very clearly, that the most profitable manage- 
ment of all animals, cannot be attained without a due regard to the medium 
in which they are placed—that in fact the temperature, the purity of the air, 
and even the light in which they are dwelling, must all be carefully regard- 
ed by those who would obtain from them the maximum advantage. A 
few facts in illustration of these truths, therefore may not be unservice- 
able to the farmer. Of the advantages of pure air to domestic animals, fresh 
facts are every year produced, tending to baw its importance to their health. 
Itis to this source that is attributed by medical men the origin of the ex- 
tensively fatal pulmonary complaints to which stall-fed cows are subject, 
In the recent ‘ Report of the Poor Law Commissioners on the Sanatory Con- 
dition of the Poor,’ p- 103, it is remarked :— 


‘The spread of the knowledge ot the fact that animals are subject to typhus 
consumption, and the chief of the train of disorders pnt to be pecu- 
liarly human, will, it may be expected, more powerfully direct attention to 
the common means of prevention. The following extract from a report on 
the labours of the Buard of Health at Paris will show the effect of bad ven- 
tilation on cattle’-—‘ The epizootic are in many respects less serious than 
epidemics ; nevertheless, as they often affect the animala which serve for 
the nutriment of man, and apart from this consideration they may have grave 
consequences for the public health, they have constantly engaged the care 
of the council. In 1834, an epizootic was reported to the administration 
which prevailed among the cows of the communes round Paris, and which 
caused a great mortality. The researches of the council established that this 
epizootic was only a chronic disease, a true yulmonary phthisis, to which 
has been given the name of pommeliere, and by which the greater part of 
the cows had been attacked which fill the stables of the milkmen of Paris 
and its environs. According to the council the principal cause of the evil 
was attributed to the vicious regimen to which this species of animals is 
subjected. It is known that they pass a part of the year in stables perfectly 
closed, in which the space is not proportioned to the number of inmates, in 
which the vitiated air renews itself with extreme difficulty, and in which the 
heat is sometimes suffocating. It is known, also, that they pass suddenly 
from the food of the stable to pasture, and that in this change they go from 
the hot humid atmosphere of the stable to a sudden exposure to the con- 
tinual varations of the external air. This alternations of food and of heat and 
cold operates as a powerful cause of disease. But as the evil does not an- 
nounce itself in a violent manner, as its progress is not very rapid, and there 
is even a period in the disease in which the animal is ingeead to get flesh, 
the cow-feeder, who knows to what point to keep her, sells her when ready 
to calve. It is in a radius of about thirty leagues from the capital that cows 
of this kind are purchased by the jobbers, who supply the milkmen of Paris. 
With these last they still hold out a certain number of years, if they are pro- 




















¢auses which gave birth to the malady. The phthisis arrives insensibly at 
ite last on lye? carries off every year from Paris and its bourhood a. 
great number of these cows.’ A similar discovery was only lately made as 
to the effect ot detective ventilation on the cavalry horses in some of the go- 
vernment barracks in England; and it is stated, that a saving of several 
thousand pounds per annum was effected by an easy jnageonenens of the 
ventilation of the barracks near the metropolis. An agriculturist had a large 
number of sheep housed to feed them on mangel wurzel, but a great number 
of them sickened and died, and he declared that it was the food that killed 
them. A veterinary surgeon, however, who happened to be aware of the 
consequences of defective ventilation, pointed out the remedy, a better ven- 
tilation for the sheep, which were overcrowded. The defect was remedied ; 
the sheeep ate well, and throve upon the mangel wurzel. v 

The decided ill effect of confined air is more rapidly apparent in the case 
of the smaller animals, for instance. the fact of the icious effect of of- 
feusive smells on the small graminivorous birds, the short duration of 
their lives iu close rooms and densely populated districts is attested by the 
bird-fanciers of London. ‘It is known,’ says Dr. Arnot, ‘that a canary bird, 
suspended near the top of acurtained bedstead in which people have slept, 
will generally, owing to the impority of the air, be found dead in the morn- 
ing ; and small close rooms in the habitations of the poor are sometimes as 
ill-ventilated as the curtained beadstead’ (First Report on the Health of 
Large Towns, p en In respect of cattle the slanghtermen have decided 
reasons for the conclusion that it is the effluvium of that place which causes 
them to lose their appetites. (Report of Interment in Towns, p. 10.) 


is a quesion equally seldom regarded—or, if considered atall, is gem 
arranged in a way certain to produce ill effects. ‘The temperature of the 
stable,’ says Professor Youatt, ‘should, during the winter months, never ex- 
ceed ten degrees above that of the external air, and during the rest of the 
ear should be as similar to it as possible. ‘It is not so generally known as 
it ought to be, that the return to a hot stable is quite as dangerous as the 
change from a heated atmosphere to a cold and biting air. Many a horse 
that has travelled without injury over a bleak country has been suddenly 
seized with inflammation and fever when he has, immediately at the end of 
his journey, been surrounded with heated and foul air. It is the sudden 
change of temperature, whether from heat to cold or from cold to heat, that 
does the mischief, and yearly destroys a multitude of horses The stable 
should be as large, compared with the number of horses which it is destined 
to contain, as circumstances willallow. A stable for six horses should not 
be less than forty feet in length, and thirteen er fourteen feet wide. If there 
be no loft above, the inside of the roof should always be plastered, to pre- 
vent direct currents of air and occasional droppings from broken tiles; and 
the heated and foul air should escape, and cool and pure air be admitted, 
by elevation of the central tiles; or by large tubes carried through the roof, 
with capsa little above them to prevent the beating in of the rain; or by 
tings placed high up in the walls. These latter apertures should be as 
far above the horses as they can conveniently be placed, by which means 
all injurious draught will be prevented. If there is a loft above the stable, 
the ceiling should be plastered, in order to prevent the foul air from pene- 
trating to the hay above, aud injuring both its taste and its wholesomeness ; 
aud no openings should be allowed above the racks, through which the hay 
may be thrown into the rack, for they also will permit the foul air to ascend 
to the provender, and, in the act of filling the rack, and while the horse is 
eagerly gazing upward for his food, many a grass-seed has fallen into his eye 
an uced considerable inflammation; while, at other times, when the 
pre groom has left open the pe ee a stream of cold air beats down 
on the head of the horse. The stable with a loft over it should never be 
less than twelve feet high, and proper ventilation should be secured either 
| by tubes carried through the loit to the roof, or by gratings close to the ceil- 
ing. These gratings or openings should be enlarged or contracted by means 
of a covering or shutter, so that during spring, summer, and autumn, the 
| stable should possess nearly the same temperature with the open air, and in 
winter a temperature not more than ten degrees above that of the external 
atmosphere. A hot stable has, in the mind of the groom, been long connect- 
ed with a glossy coat. The latter, it is thought, cannot be attained without 
the former. To this we should reply that in winter, a thin glossy coat is not 
desirable. Nature gives to every animal a warmer aaning when the cold 
weather approaches. The horse acquires a thicker and a lengthened coat, 
in order to defend him from the surrounding cold. Man puts on an addi- 
tional and a warmer covering, and his health is preserved by it. He who 
knows anything of the horse, or cares anything for his enjoyment, will not 
object to a coat a little longer and a little roughened when the wintry wind 
blows bleak. The coat, however, need not be so long as to be unsightly ; 
and warm clothing, even in a cool stable, will, with plenty of honest groom- 
ing, keep the hair sufficiently smooth and glossy to — the most fasti- 
dious. The over-heated air of a close stable saves much of this grooming, 
and therefore the idle atteudant unscrupulously sacrifices the health and 
safety of the horse. Of nothing are we more certain than that the msjority 
of the maladies of the horse, po | those of the worst and most fatal character, 
are directly or indirectly to be attributed to the unnatural heat of the stable, 
and the sudden change of the animal from a high to a low, or froma low to 
a high temperature.’ (Youatt’s Horse, p. 346.). The effect of temperature 
on the wool of sheep is remarkable, when they are removed from a warm 
to a coider climate, the wool produced becomes coarser, until at last it de- 
generates into hair. The hair of other animals is aflected in a similar way. 
Those which prodace in Russia and other northern portions of the world the 
richest furs are found in the warmer climates with a thin and worthless coy- 
ering of hair. 

If, however, the horse is too often subjected to a temperature, for the sake 
| of his coat, much too elevated, the ox and the sheep are as frequently kept 
in a medium far too low for their most profitable increase in fatness. The 
cause of cold retarding the fattening of animals is thus explained by Dr. 
Lyon Playfair (Jour. Roy. Ag. Soc., v. 4, p. 215.) 

‘ When the chemical power oxy gen succeeds in effecting a waste of the 
body, it converts it into the elements from whence it sprung—isto carbonic 
acid, water, and ammonia. There are indeed intermediate compounds 
formed, but these are the final products of the decay of the body or of its 
parts; and they are the very substances upon which plants live; so that de- 
cay and death thus become the source of life, It is known that the vital 
forces decrease when the body is exposed to a certain degree of cold, and 
when this is sufficiently intense, that they are either suspended or are alto- 
gether annibilated. But the chemical force oxygen is condensed or increas- 
ed in its power by such agencies, and it therefore now reigns triumphant. 
Vitality (the cause of increase and of sustenance) being removed, chemical 
affinity (the cause of waste) acts upon those tissues which have been freed 
from the dominion of vitality, and effects their destruction. Hence it is that 
cattle do not fatten in cold weather as in hot. The chemical powers being 
now in the ascendant, prevent the increase of mass. We know, also, that 
the intervention of cold weather in summer either wholly arrests or greatly 
retards the fattening of our cattle. But as the decrease of vitality has been 
occasioned by a diminution of the temperature of the body, it is obvious 
that, by an elevation of the temperature, vitality would be again enabled to 
resume its proper functions. It has been shown that the food of various 
countries is more or less combustible, according to the temperature of the 
climate ; and proofs were adduced that the amount of the tood consumed 
varied also according to the temperature. The animal body is a furnace 
which must be kept up to a certain heat in all climates. The furnace must, 
therefore, be supplied with more or lets fuel, according to the temperature 
of the external air. If, then, in winter we wish to retain the vital fuuctions 
of our catile in a proper degree of activity, we must keep up the heat of 
their bodies. This we may do in two ways. We may either add more 
fuel (food) to the furnace, or we may protect their bodies from the cold.— 
Warmth is an equivatent for food, which may thus be economised. But I 
wish to give you facts, not assertions ; and, as a proof of the view I have 
now given you, I will cite the following experiment which was made by the 
Earl of Ducie, at Whitfield Farm : 

‘One hundred sheep were folded by tens in pens, each of which was 
twenty-two feet in length by ten in breadth, and possessed a covered shed 
attached to it of twelve feet in length by ten feet in breadth. They were 
kept in these from the 10th of October to the 10th of March. Each sheep 
“onsumed on an average 30lbs. of Swedes daily. Another hundred were 
folded in pens of a similar size, but without sheds attached. They were 
kept during the same time, and their daily consumption of Swedes amount- 
ed to 25lbs. each. Here the circumstances were precisely similar with re- 
spect to exercise, the only difference being that the first hundred sheep had 
sheds into which they might retire, and thus be partially protected from the 
cold 
‘ This partial protection was equivalent to a certain amount of food, and 
consequently we find that the sheep enjoying this protection consumed one- 
fifth less food than those sheep which were left entirely exposed to the cold. 
In the last case the consumption of the additional food arose wholly from 
the necessity of adding more fuel (food) to the furnace of the body, in order 
to keep up its normal temperature. This was proved from the cireum- 
stance, that those sheep which enjoyed the protection had increased 31lbs. 
eech more than those left unprotected, although the latter had consumed 
one-fifth more food.’ 

Even light exerts a very considerable influence upon the health of animals. 
Every horse-<dealer is aware how rapidly a horse kept quietly in a dark sta- 
ble gets into condition: a blind horse generally carries a good coat. 
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, and of light upon animals, the wre oe mn farmer may perhaps 
Be led to still further investigation in a field of research so important, yet 
so imperfectly explored. Aud, moreover, he may not hance feel dis- 
inclined to conclude that, as he has loug and successfully reaped: an abund- 
ant reward from paying the most ul attention to the temperature and 
to the atmosphere in which his field crops are placed, so it is not unlikely 
oa only similar care with regard to his domestic animals, an equally 
profitable harvest might be gatkered. 
—f= 
From Punch. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MRS. CAUDLE DWELLS ON CAUDLE’S “‘CRUEL NEGLECT” OF HER ON BOARD 
THE “RED ROVER.” MRS. CAUDLE 80 “ILL WITH THE SEA,’ THAT 
THEY PUT UP AT THE DOLPHIN, HERNE RAY. 


Caudle, have you looked under the bed? What for? Bless the man! 
Why, for thieves, to be sure. Do you suppose I'd sleep in a strange bed with- 
out? Don’t tell me it’s nonsense! Ishouldn’t sleep a wink all night. Not 
that you'd care for that; not that you’d—hush! I’m sure I hear somebody. 
No; it’snot a bit like amouse. Yes; that’s like you; langh! It would be 
no laughing matter if——lI’m sure there is somebody !—1’m sure there is ! 
Yes, Mr. Caudle; now I am satisfied. Any other man would have 
got up and looked himself: especially after my sufferings on board that 
nasty ship. But catch me stirring! Oh,no! You'd let me lie here and 
be robbed and killed, for what you care. Why you're not going to sleep! 
What do yousay? It’s the strange air—and you're always sleepy ina 
strange air? That shows the feelings you have, after what I’ve gone 
through. And yawning, too, in that brutal manner! Caudle, you’ve no 
more heart than that wooden figure in a white petticoat at the front of the 





ship. 

No; I couldn't leave my temper athome. Idare say! Because for once 
in your life you’ve brought me out—yes, I say once, or two or three times, 
it isn’t more; because, as I say, you once bring me out, I’m to be a slave and 
say pate | Pleasure, indeed! A great deal of pleasure I’m to have, if 
I'm to hold my tongue. A nice way that of pleasing a woman ! 

Dear me! if the bed doesn’t spin round and dance about! I've got all 
that filthy ship in my head! No: I shan’t be well in the morning. But 
nothing ever ails anybody but yourself. You needn't groan in that way, Mr. 
Caudle, disturbing people, perhaps, in the next room. It’s a mercy I’m 
alive, I’m sure. If once I wouldn’t have given all the world for anybody to 
have thrown me overboard! What at you smacking your lips at, Mr. Cau- 
dle? But [ know what you mean—of course, you'd never have stirred to 
stop em; uot you. And then you might have known that the wind would 
have blown to-day ; but that’s why you came. 

Whatever I should have done if it hadn’t been for that good soul—that 
blessed Captain Large! I’m sure all the women who go to Margate ought 
to pray for him; so attentive in sea-sickness, and so much of a gentleman! 
How | should have got down stairs without him when [ first began to turn, 
Idon’t know. Don’t tell me I never complained to you—you might have 
seen I was ill. And when everbody was looking like a bad wax-candle, you 
could walk about, and make what you call your jokes upon the little buoy 
that was never sick at the Nore, and such unfeeling trash. 

Yes, Caudle; we’ve now been married many years, but if we were to live 
together for a thousand years to come—what are you clasping your hands 
at ?—a thousand years to come I say, I shall never forget your conduct this 
day. You could go to the other end of the ship and smoke a cigar, when 
you knew [ shoul be ill—oh, you knew it; for I alwaysam. ‘The brutal 
bk too, in which you took that cold brandy-and-water—you thought I 
didn’t see you: but ill as { was, hardly able to hold my head up, I was 
watching you all thetime. Three glasses of cold brandy-and-water ; and 
you sipped ’em, aud drank the health of people you didn’t care a pin about ; 
whilst the health of your own lawtul wife was nothing. Three glasses of 
brandy-and-water, and Zlett—as I may say—alone! You didn’t hear ’em 
but everybody was crying shame of you. 

What do you say? A fread deal my own fault. Itook too much dinner. 
Well, you are a man! If I took more than the breast and the leg of that 
re | nage he thing, I may say, just out of the shell—with the slightest bit 
of staffing, I’m a wicked woman. What do you say? Lobster salad? La! 
—how can you speak of it? A month old baby would have eaten more.— 
What? Gooseberry pic ? Well, if you’ll name that, you'll name anything. 
Ate too much indeed! Do you think I was going to pay for a dinner, and 
eat — 1 No, Mr. Caudle; it’s a good thing for you that I know a lit- 
tle more of the value of money than that. 

But, of course, you were better engaged than attending to me. Mr. Pret- 
Vaan came on board at Gravesend. A planned thing, of course. You think 

did’t see him give you a letter. Jt wasn'ta letter; it was a newspaper! 
I daresay ; illas I was, [hadeyes. It was the smallest newspaper I ever 
saw, that’s all. But of course, a letter from Miss Prettyman. Now, Cau- 
dle, if you begin tocry out in that manner, I'll get up. Do you forget that 
a og not at your own house? making that noise! Disturbing everybody ! 

hy we shall bave the landlord up! And you could’n’t smoke 
and drink forward, as you called it. What? You couldm’t smoke any- 
where else? That's nothing to do with it. Yes: forward. Whata pity 
that Miss Prettyman wasn’t with you. I’m sure nothing could be too for- 
ward for her. No, I won't hold my tongne ; and I ought not to be asham- 
ed of myself. It isn’t treason, is it, tospeak of Miss Prettyman ? After all 
I’ve suffered to d. y, and I’m not to open my lips! Yes; I’m to be brought 
away from my own home, dragged down here to the sea side, and made ill ; 
and I’m not to speak. J should like to know what next 

It’s a mercy that some of the dear children were not drowned ; not that 
their father would have cared, so long as he could have had his brandy and 
cigars. Peter was as near through one of the holes as—ZJ?’s no such thing ? 
It’s very well for you to say so, but you know what an inquisitive boy he is, 
and how he likes to wander among steam engines. No, I won’t let you 
sleep. Whatamanyouare! What? I’ve said that before ? That’s no 
matter; I'll say it again. Goto sleep, indeed! as if one could never have a 
little rational conversation. No, I shan’t be too late for the Margate boat 
in the morning; I can wake up at what hour I like, and you ought to know 
that by this time. 

A miserable creature they must have thought me in the ladies’ cabin, with 
nobody coming down to see how I was. You cme a dozen times? No, 
Caudle, that won’tdo. Iknow better. You never came at all. Oh, no! 
cigars and brandy took all your attention. And when J was so ill, that I 
didn't know a single thing that was going on about me, and you never came. 
Every other woman's husband was there—ha! twenty times. And what 
must have been my feelings to hear ’em tapping at the door, and making all 
sorts of kind inquiries—something like husbands!—and I was left to be ill 
alone? Yes; and you want to get me into an argument. You want to 
know, if I was so ill that I knew nothing, how could I know that you didn’t 
come to the cabin door? That's just like your aggravating way ; but I’m 
not to be caught in that manner, Caudle. No. 

It is very possible, writes Caudle, that she talked, two hours more: but, 
happily, the wind got suddenly up—the waves bellowed—and, soothed by 
the sweet lullaby fo say nothing of the Dolphin’s brandy-and-water) I some- 
how fell asleep. 


— ———_- 
PUNCH’S GUIDE TO SERVANTS. 
THE CLERK. 

The word Clerk, which was formerly synonymous with clergyman, in- 
cluded all who had taken orders, and the clerk to this day takes the orders 
of the customers, or follows the orders of his principal. Clerks are those 
engaged in the departments of trade or business that require the pen, any 
clerk ought therefore to be pen-ny wise, though he should by no means be 
pound foolish. 

There are almost as many varieties of clerks, asthere are different sorts 
of cloth, from the extra superfine government official down to the coarse 
copying article in an attorney’s office. 

‘he education of a clerk is of course a matter of importance, and the fol- 
lowing instructions to a parent, intending his child for the desk, should be 
implicitly followed. 

irst take your son, and soak him well in spelling and writing. Grind in 
a few ounces of grammar, stuff with arithmetic, and season with geography. 

Lard with a little Latin. and baste with birch whenever you find it requi- 
site. Serve up on a high stool, at the first convenient opportunity. As our 
guide is not intended for the parents of clerks, but for clerks themselves, 
we proceed to give the latter a few general instructions for their moral and 
intellectual guidance. 

Recreation will probably be the first consideration with the clerk himself, 
and we therefore proceed to give this branch of the subject our very earli- 
est attention. The term ‘recreation ’ does not necessarily apply to the time 
after office hours, for in the absence of the principals the course of the day 
will furnish many opportunities for relaxation from the toils of business. 
The newspaper, for instance, expands the mind, and is easily putdown 
when you hear any one coming; while in some offices, uot liable to very 
sudden intrusion, a game at cribbage—which is a great quickener of the fa- 
culties—may be ventured on. Where the clerks are allon friendly terins, 

and particularly in a government office, leap-frog is an agreeable exercise ; 
for it not only fills up the time, but obviates the chiet objection to the em- 





The ts for the emancipation of tha commercial intellect is one 
in which you are interested, and pe no revolution was ever so import- 
ant as the great counter revolution which the metropolitan shopmen are 
now engaged in, You will of course range yourself under the ner of 
‘early closing,’ and will rally round the said measure in defence of your 
evenings to yourselves, your domestic hearths, your half-prices at the 

tres, your mental improvement, your billiards, your books, your Mechanics’ 
Institutions, your free-and-easies, your cigars, your philosophy, and your 
brandy and water. You will fraternise with those gallant linendrapers who 
have sworn to bring freedom home to their country’s counters, and who 
would rather perish at the sciasors’ point than lose one quarter of a nail of 
the cage they are contending for. 

Amid the recreations you may select for the evening, you will be told to 
avoid excitement, and certainly an excited clerk must be au object of some 
curiosity, if not of downright ridicule Beware of literary ambition, and 
do not covet the mad enjoyment of contributing an occasional pan or gush 
of poetical passion to the pages of a periodical. Many a clerk found a 
premature garret, and sunk into an early workhouse through having given 
way to the promptings of poesy. We Saaer acase of a poor boy who soar- 
ed on the wings of a conundrum into the Temple of Fame, and out of the 
Inner Temple, where he held the situation of clerk to a very promising ju- 
nior barrister. Avoid the printer as you would the devil; eschew the 
pre Spring as you would the plug when the water is rushing fiercely 
out of it. 

Having given a few directions for the guidance of all clerks in general, 
let us look at some of the particular kinds, and set down a few rules appli- 
cable to each of the various classes. 

The first clerk of all is the Government Clerk, whose situation is the 
most difficult of all; for the filling up of the office hours from ten till four 
will require a great amount of ingenuity. The newspaper will furnish con- 
versation, and, in the early part of the month, the magazines will afford light 
reading that will be a relief to the dreadful monotony of doing nothing. It 
need hardly be suggested, that if a stranger should enter, he must be receiv- 
ed with a stare oa a yawn, while some of the old authorities recommend 
the whistling of a popular air from the last new opera. 

The Bank Clerk differs from the Government Clerk apparently, rather 
than essentially. If an individual enters with a cheque to be changed, be 
sure not to raise your eyes from a desk at which you are engaged, in draw- 
ing some figures on a pad, probably for your own amusement ; and if you 
are laughing or joking with a fellow clerk, do not cut short a good story to 
attend to an impatient fellow who comes to pay in or draw out money. 
Railway Clerks are next in importance, and they should endeavour to 
show their dignity by declining to speak to any one who addresses them. 
If information is wanted, there are the printed bills to afford it; for the du- 
ty of the Railway Clerk is cunfined to taking the fares, and giving the tick- 
ects. If you are in this situation, you aie not make yourself too cheap, 
aad you should therefore only be visible a few minutes before the starting 
of the train, when, as acrowd will have been waiting impatiently for you 
for some time, you will be sure at least of a welcome. Always give the 
tickets very slowly; for as patience is a virtue, you should take every op- 
portunity of teaching others to practise it. 

We now come to Law Clerks, who are divided into Articled Clerks, At- 
torneys’ Clerks, and the Clerks of Barristers. 

Articled Clerks, who have paid a good premium, may imitate those in 
the government offices to a certain extent; but they must be guided by dis- 
cretion, for people will not always put up with airs from any one in an at 
torney’s office. 

The Copying Clerk can only enhance his dignity by using the word WE 
when speaking of the firm, and talking of his principal to other clerks as So 
and So, without the complimentary prefix of Mister to his surname. The 
poor fellow may also flirt with the house servant, in the hope of getting an 
occasional draught of small beer or a hunch of bread and cheese when he 
pops down into the kitchen. 

We have now nothing left but the Barrister’s Clerk, whe derives his con- 
sequence or the reverse from the standing at the bar or the utter briefless- 
ness of his employer. A Barrister’s Clerk should never expose the profes- 
siunal secrets of his master ; but ifaclient should come with even a simple 
motion of course, the clerk should search a large book containing an ima- 
ginary list to see whether We—for the Barrister’s Clerk usually says We— 
are retained for the other side. Ifyou have nothing to do at chambers, you 
may endorse some dummies with tremendous ideal fees in very large fig- 
ures, and write in avery legible hand ‘ With you, Mr. Attorney General,’ or 
‘ Consultation at the Solicitor-General’s Chamber at Six,’ and these should 
be left lying in such a position that every one who comes into the chamber 
cannot avoid seeing them. If your master’s practice is so notoriously no- 
minal that this ‘dodge’ could not by any possibility succeed, you, who are 
his clerk, will probably be a boy, and you will require pen recreation. 
For this purpose there is the whole of the Temple, where pitch-and-toss 
may be played atall reasonablehours with any other pol 1 clerk who 
may be disposed for the pastime alluded to. 

One of the greatest accomplishments of a Barrister’s Clerk consists in 
knowing how to shirk attendance at chambers, and what notices placed on 
the door are the best adopted to lull suspicion ‘Return in an hour,’ is a 
standard rule in all cases of vagueness, for the chance of your coming back 
is so void for remoteness, that few would come to test the validity of the 
document at the time when you have made yourself returnable. ‘Gone to 
Westminster ’ looks extremely well upon the door, and may apply to your 
master as well as to yourself. So that when you know that he is either 
fishing or shooting in the country, and is sure not to come back and find 
you out, you may put up the notice alluded to with credit to all parties. 
— 

From Punch. 


Tue Evrexa.—If the Eureka can really do what it professes to do, and 
put words mechanically into poetry correct as to meaning and metre, what 
an invaluable discovery it will prove to all classes of society, but particularly 
to politicians. The idea is so invigorating, that it has inspired us with the 
following 

EPIGRAM. 
Such an invention were, indeed, a treasure, 
Since there would be no longer a pretence 
For Peel’s not bringing in a perfect measure, 
And for poor Sibtborp’s never talking sense. 

Utopia at tast.—‘ Les Braves Belges’ are at present withouta ministry. 
‘ Onimium fortunati, si sua bona nérint !’ 

EXTRAORDINARY EVENT IN HIGH LIFE.—Last week, at St. George's 
Church, was married a young lady of rank !—and the Duke of Wellington 
did not give her away!!! 

Gass Hovuses.—The newspapers contain an account of an importation 
of a thick description of window-glass intended for roofing. This kind of 
residence, however, will never do for Mr. Roebuck, and such members as 
are in the habit of thro wing stones. 

—— 


PHRiscellanpy. 


Anecpore or Rossix1.—There is extant an autograph dedication by Ros- 
siniof asong of his own’composition, which is connected with an anecdote 
worth preserving. Rossini’s gastronomic tastes are well known. When 
the celebrated Careme was chef to the no less celebrated Rothschild, Rossi- 
ni, who was intimate with the latter, never dined at his hotel in Paris with- 
out inquiring personally after the health of the illustrious cuisinier. Careme, 
on his part, responded to this predilection, by never failing to give a hint to 
Rossini as to the particular dishes of the ay entertainment which he 
deemed worthy equally of himself and of the distinguished guest. On Ros- 
sini’s retirement to Bologna, Careme took his loss so much to heart, that it 
has even been supposed it hastened his death. When Rossini had been set- 
tled at Bologna for some months, he one day received a case, superscribed 
with the words—Careme & Rossini, and on ans it, he found it to contain 
one of those exquisite patés de gibier of which he had so often partaken with 
delight at the table of the great millionaire, an¢ which Careme had sent him 
by one of the Baron’s own couriers. Rossini was so touched by the atten- 
tion, that he improvised on the spot an aria 4-propos to the incident, and gave 
it to the courier to deliver to Careme; but as the courier was leaving the 
room, he called him back. ‘Stay,’ said he, ‘T have forgotten to put my sig- 
nature to it.’ And he took it back, and inscribed on the first page of the 
MS.—*‘ Rossini a Careme.’ 


Tue Bravest Man.—It appears that, some time ago, a clergyman of 
Framlingham—the Rev. Mr. Norcross—bequeathed by his will 500/. to‘ the 
bravest man in England .’ (clergymen do foolish things sometimes, like the 
less gifted of their brethren.) This post-mortem puzzle, as may well be 
supposed, the executors of the worthy deceased found not a little difficulty 
in solving ; and in their dilemma they applied to the Duke of Wellington, as 
a likely person to assist them in theirsearch. At first, the Duke of course 
declined to interfere; on second thoughts, however, finding that the 500/. 
was going a-begging, he came to the rescue, and in a very characteristic 
manner. ‘ The Duke then said, (we quote from the letter-press accompa- 
nying the plate). ‘It is generally thought that the Battle of Waterloo was 
one of the greatest battles ever fought—such is not my opinion; but I say 








—— of aclerk, on the ground of its being sedentary. After office 
ours you will of course be your own master, and the improvement of your 
mind wil! be your chief object. 


nothing on that head. The success of the Battle of Waterloo, however, 
| turned upon the shutting of the gates of Hougoumont. These gates were 
closed in the most courageous manner at the very nick of time, by the ef- 


forts of Sir James Macdonnel. I cannot help thinking, therefore, that Sir 
James is the man to whom you should give the 500/.’ Passing by the man- 
ifest non sequitur of the illustrious Duke’s ‘ therefore,’ Sir James was ap- 
pase to, with an offer of the money; but he very properly replied as fol- 
ows :— 

‘I cannot claim all the merit due to the closing of the gates of Hougou- 
mont, for Serjeant John Graham, who saw with me the importance of the 
step, rushed forward, and together we shut the gates. What I should there- 
fore propose is, that the Serjeant and myseltf divide the legacy between 
us ’ 


The executors, it seems, were ‘delighted with the proposal,’ adopted it 
at once, and Serjeant Graham was rewarded with his bee of the 5007. 
General Sir Arthur Dillon, Bart., died at his residence in Dublin, on Thars- 
day last, in his 74th year. Sir Arthur was the second son of the first baron- 
et, by the daughter of R Drake, Esq., of Fern Hill, Berkshire. He served 
in Ireland during the rebellion of 1798; was a baron of the Holy Roman 
Empire , and is succeeded in his title and his estate by his brother, now Sir 
Wm. Henry Dillon, Bart. 


Frencu Dirtomacy.—The Presse states that the following increase to the 
allowances enjoyed by the French Ambassadors to Foreign Courts has been 
made by the committee on the budget for the year 1846. The allowance of 
the Ambassador to Switzerland has been increased by 10,000f.. the |[Am- 
bassador to Constantinople has been allowed 120,000f. in place of 100,000f.; 
the Ambassador to Spain has received a similar increase, and the Ambassa- 
dor to Naples is to receive 110,000f., in place of 100,000f. The Le tions 
in Greece are to be increased to 70,000f. each, in place of 45,000f. ; the first 
Secretary to the Embassy in London is to receive 20 000f., in place of 10,- 
000f.; the Second Secretary 10,000f., in place of 6000f. The Ministers of 
France at Riv Janeiro and at Puenos Ayres are to receive in future 80,000f. 
and 70,000., being an increase of 10,000f. to each. The French Minister to 
the United States will continue to receive 80,000f. 

Baron Seaford died suddenly on Wednesday, at his seat, Woodend, near 
Chichester, in nis 74th year. 


Lovis PuitipPe AND THE British Navy.—The following anecdote, il- 
lustrative of the cordial spirit displayed by the King of the French towards 
those from whom in early life he received the slightest courtesy, has been 
communicated by acorrespondent. The late estimable Duchess Dowager 
of Orleans, whose virtues were recognised by even the ferocious Robespier- 
re, having obtained from him a passport and safe conduct to Spain, took up 
her residence at Port Mahon, whilst the British fleet under Lord Exmouth, 
which occasionally refitted there, was on the Mediterranean station, and 
witb her son, became acquainted with the gallant admiral and the officers 
by whom he was accompanied; his Majesty cruising with them whenever 
a favourable opportunity presented itself. A few days agoa distingu ished 
flag-officer, who commanded a frigate under Lord Exmouth, having left his 
card at the Tuileries, was waited upon a few hours afterwards by an aide- 
de-camp of his Majesty, with an invitation to the chateau. His reception 
was most cordial and flattering. ‘I thought,’ said his Majesty, in excellent 
English, ‘ that it was you: and when I looked into my pocket-book of those 
days and saw “ Success’ (the name of the frigate) against your ne.ne, | in- 
stantly identified you. I need not tell you how happy Lalways am to see 
my old naval friends. Is your family with you?’ It was replied to in the 
aflirmative. ‘ Well, then,’ said his Majesty, ‘bring your wife and family tos 
morrow, and we will have a quiet lunch together.’ On the following da 
Louis Philippe, the Queen, and the Princess Adelaide welcomed the gal- 
lant Admiral and his family, who were received with that dignified bonkom- 
mie so characteristic of this truly great Monarch. On taking leave of this 
hospitality the King thus addressed him :—‘ I beg you, Admiral, to convey to 
all my naval friends my strong recollection of their kindness towards me in 
all parts of the globe. How happy should I be to revisit the shores of Eng- 
land, where the cordial reception I received from the people is of so gratt- 
fying a character as never to be effaced from my heart.’—Globe. 


MarRiAGE or THE Suttan’s Sister.—ConsTanTinopce, June 11.—Dur- 
ing the last few days little or no business has been transacted at the Porte, in 
consequence of the nuptials of Adlieh Sultane, the Sultan’s sister, and Me- 
hemet Ali Pacha. An imperial firman has been issued, commanding all his 
Majesty’s subjects to rejoice for the space of eight days, and to assist them 
at the task, all sorts of appliances, such as jugglers , rope-dancers, equestri- 
ans, &c., have been engaged at the expense of the government. The scene 
of these rejoicings, however, is at some distance from Constantinople, at a 
place called Haidar Pacha, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, to which 
the festive multitudes are conveyed in caiques. Among the festivities pro- 
vided by the Sultan’s munificence on this occasion is a series of banquets.— 
Yesterday, a dinner was given to the medical body ; to-day, the ambassa- 
durs and the corps diplomatique will be feasted in the Sultan’s presence, 
and to-morrow the merchants will be regaled. To-morrow, also, the bride 
jll cross the Bosphorus, in a sort of sea pageant, from the imperial harem 
of Begler-beg to the palace of her nathend at Coufon-tshesmela. The most 
splendid of the presents which have been made to the bride is a necklace 
in brilliants, sent by Mehemet Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt, and valued at ten 
millions of piastres, or 100,000. 
Frankrort, June 27.—Great preparations are being made in Coburg and 
Gotha for the reception of Queen Victoria, who will arrive at Thuringen in 
July. The palace will be embellished in a truly royal style. Lord Aber- 
deen will accompany the Queen to Germany. 

Her Majesty has contributed 200 guineas to the fund for the erection of a 
monument to Sir W. Nott. 

Tue Duke ayp THE Anti-DveLtists.—Nothing that the Great Duke has 
written or said, still less anything that other people have written or said for 
him—is more truly characteristic of the man than the follow curt note, in 
reply to the circular lately issued by the Committee of the well-meaning 
‘ Association for the Discouragement of Duelling,’ suggesting a measure for 
deciding disputes on points of honour by arbitration. ‘The committee must 
have found themselves between the horns of a dilemma in the case of the 
Duke: they could not very well abstain from addressing themselves to such 
an authority on such a subject, and yet they must have anticipated some 
thing like the masked rebuff which they have met with ; for the Duke is 
not a person to be put into a false positivn, in any sense of the pbrase—if 
he can helpit. True, he once declared himself not fit to be a Prime Minis 
ter, and shortly afterwards proceeded to demonstrate bow little the declara- 
tion was founded, by proving himself as efficient at the head of a Cabinet 
as at the head ofanarmy. But this was the exception to the rule; he here 
found himself in a false position ; but—he could not help it; the exigencies 
of his country Feber it at his hands, and he submitted—he could not 
help it. Thelike may be said in the cases of the Catholic Claims, and the 
Maynooth Grant. These aberrations from ‘ the even tenour of his way, 
have been the strongest proofs of his desire and power to preserve it in the 
face of all but insurmountable obstacles. But we repeat, he is not the man 
to be put out of that way by abevy of well-intentioned humanity-mongers. 
He knows better than they or anybody else can tell him, the absurdity and 
comparative barbarism of the modern system of settling personal quarrels 
by the arbitrement of the sword and yistol ; and accordingly, his ‘ desire to 

ut an end to the practice of deciding disputes by fighting duels cannot be 
Seabed ;’ but he knows and feels, also, that the time is not come when the 
practice can be abolished ina formal manner, and by a cominittee of gentle- 
men met together for that special purpose. Here is his Grace’s note:— 

London, June 2Ce—Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his 
compliments to Capt. Hope. The Duke having been the person who, in 
the performance of his daty, recommended to her Majesty the issue of the 
rules referred to in Capt. Hope's letter, his desire to put an end to the prac- 
tice of deciding disputes by fighting duels cannot be doubted. Every gen- 
tleman can form as correct a judgment as the Duke can upon the benefit 
likely to be derived from an association such as is described. 

‘Captain Hope, R.N.’ 


Tur Late Tuomas Hoop.—Nothing is calculated to afford more gratifica- 
tion to those who attach due importance to literature, as connected with 
civilization, than the universal sympathy which has been excited towards 
the family of the late Thomas Hood. It has not been (as these matters for 
the most part are) confined to the metropolis, but has extended to the utter- 
most parts of the kingdom—such towns as Manchester, Bristol, &c., ae 
token an active part in raising afund, to place the bereaved widow and child- 
ren beyond the reach of want. Too much publicity cannot be given to the 
above fact, as it marks something like a new era in the national feeling, in 
regard to literature and its denizens. 

Income, eTc., or THE Unitep Kincpom.—From returns issued on Mon- 
day. by order of the House of Lords, it appears that the public income, after 
deducting drawbacks and repayments in 1842, was 52,244 334/.; in 1843, 
56,945,043/. ; aud in 1844, 58.459,751/. The expenditure in the same three 
years was, respectively, 55,223,8742. ; 55,501,7401.; and 55,103 645/. The 
taxes repealed, expired, or reduced in 1842, amounted to 2,466,697/. net; 
in 1843, 411,521/.; and in 1844, 453,8137. The taxes imposed in the same 
period amounted to 5,721,585/. net in 1842 (being the property and income 
tax.) 

Tur tate Duke oF Sussex.— Mr. Baily, R.A., has just finished a splen- 
din full length marble statue of the late Duke of Sussex, the likeness of 
which is perfect. Its destination is Freemasons’ Hall, and the masons are 
desirous of having it placed there as soon as possible; the talented artist, on 





the other hand, is equally anxious to have his work publicly exhibited. 
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~ POLITICAL DEPAR 


Reaperial Parvliainent. 


SPANISH COLONIAL PRODUCE. 
House of Lords, July 15. 


The Earl of CLARENDON said, on rising to call the attention of the house 
to the correspondence recently laid on their lordships’ table, and on asking 
their concurrence in the resvlution which he would have to propose, he trust. 
ed it would be unnecessary for him to assure their lordships or bis noble 
friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs that he was actuated by no > party 
motives. He held that with respect to the consideration of foreign affairs, 
they were buund to lay aside any political differences that might otherwise 
exist amongst them, and act with that unanimity which became men who 
were all equally interested in maintaining the honour of their country, pro- 
tecting her commerce, and advancing her welfare. | And, if any difference 
of opiniou should arise as to the best means by which those great national 
objects might be best secured, the subject should always be approached 
with caution, and not discussed in the spirit of party. Their lordships would, 
therefore, only do him justice in believing that it was a sense of public duty 
alone which Sapte him to call the attention of the house to the corres- 
pondence to which he alluded, that which passed between his noble triend 
opposite (the Earl of Aberdeen) aud the Duke de Sotomayor, the minister 
of the Spanish Government, on the subject of the admission of the sugar, the 
produce of the Spanish colonies of Cuba and Porto Rico, into this country, 
on the same terms as the produce of the United States or other couniries.— 
This wasa subject which, in his opinion, involved not only great commer- 
cial and manutacturing interests, but also the honour of this coun and its 
character for its preservation of national faith, as pledged by treaties. He 
needed not to inform their lordships how treaties reciprocally bound the 
contracting parties, and however other countries might take advantage to 
escape from the obligations of such, it did not become the character, hon- 
our, nor interests of England to follow sucha course. All countries were 
more or less deeply interested in the due maintenance of the obligations of 
treaties, but none more so than an empire of so much extent of possessions 
as that of Great Britain. 

The noble earl here referred at some length to the correspondence on 
which his speech was chietly founded, and read extracts from various parts 
of it, commenting upon them as he went along, and expressing his approval! 
or disapproval of the sentiments and expressions therein contained. Ju the 
Spanish minister’s letter, requesting the admission of the colonial sugar of 
Spain on the same terms as that of America or other most favoured nations, 
he alluded to the former treaties which had been concluded between this 
country and Spain ; and in the justice of the claim here put forth, and the 
justice of the appeal to those treaties, he fully concurred. And here he 
would just observe that when at Madrid himse tf, be (the Earl of Clarendon) 
had, in like manner, pleaded the existence of those treaties on behalf of cer- 
tain British subjecis and in support of claims put forth by them, and he bad 
been coneutel in such plea. And here he would say that having taken a 
part in the recent debates on the subject of the sugar duties, he rather re- 
proached himself for not baving reminded their lordships of the existence of 
those treaties; and moreover, he considered that it was a shame for those 
who had introduced so important a bill as that referred to, to have been in 
ignorance of those treaties. There was a good deal of the reply ot his no- 
ble friend to the Duke de Sotomayer in which he [the Earl of Clarendon] 
concurred, particularly wherein he said that there was no wish on the part 
of this country to evade the treaties iu existence. He concurred also in the 
assurance given by his noble friend of the sincerity of the government of 
this couutry in its desire to put down the slave trade. In that respect the 
Spanish government could not be so sincere, as long as they kept General 
O'Donnel, who was himself interested in promoting that trade, as Captain 
General of the island of Cuba. From most of the other parts of his noble 
riend’s note he entirely dissented. 

The noble earl then referred at some length to the treaty of 1667, and also 
one shortly after, both entered into at Utrecht, between the Kings of Great 
Britain and Spain, guaranteeing a certain equality of rights, privileges, and 
commercial advantages to the subjects of each respectively ; the provisions 
of which he conceived to be as plain as words bee = possibly make them.— 
His noble friend the Earl of Aberdeen, however, in his reply to the Spaaish 
minister, contended that these treaties did not give that which was asked 
for, and in doing so he had referred to the treaty of 1670 in support of his 
views. Now he [the Earl of Clarendon] was prepared to contend for it, 
that not only the treaty of 1713, as well asthe altered circumstances of 
the world, but the changes in our relations with Spain and her colonies, and 
due considerations of our own commercial and manufacturing and shipping 
interests, had rendered it most advisable to admit the trade which was ask- 
ed tor, and the restrictions upon which bad now become obsolete. The 
spirit of those old restrictions had been completely nullified by the practice 
of many years ; and an attempt at reviving them now would neither be wor- 
thy the honour or dignity of this country—would not be maintained by any 
court of law or equity, and would be a course which all their lordships 
would scout at in their individual transactions. In no time had those pro- 
hibitions been strictly preserved. 

The noble earl then referred at some length to a work which entered into 
detail of the history of the former state of our trade and commerce with the 
Spanish colonies, and contended that inasmuch as at this momeut this coun- 
try admitted other produce of Cuba in British ships as well as foreign ships, 
it was inadvisable to restrict the trade in the matter of sugar alone. There 
was no objection to the reception of copper ore from Cuba, because this 
country wanted it, and yet the means for procuring that article were more 
objectionable far than those which were made the excuse for refusing the 
freedom of the trade in sugar. There then was an exploded treaty—a dead 
letter article, revived for the purpose of preventing the subjects of her Ma- 
jesty in England from having directly the benefit of a good supply of sugar 
as cheaply as they might, and from deriving the additional advantage of ex- 
tending their trade and commerce. The conduct pursued towards Spain in 
respect of this matter would not be pursued towards a stronger state that 
might be disposed to resent it; but he thought the very weakness of Spain 
was only the stronger argument why this concession should be made to her. 
His nobie friend, in his note to the Spanish minister, also referred to the 
treaty of 1786. Now, he should beg their lordships to remember that the 
restriction there alluded to, and on which his noble friend relied, was no- 
thing more than an agreement between the two Sovereigas with respect to 
the regulation of the trade between their respective dominions. There was 
nothing in that treaty to prevent the King of Spain from excluding the ships 
of Great Britain from her colonies, nor the King of Great Britain from ex- 
tending the navigation laws of this country to Spain. 

But in 1824, when there wasa prospect of the trade with the Spanish 
colonies beiug opened to the world, Spain, in perfect good faith, and in com- 
pliance with the terms of the treaty, did engage that she would extend the 
same benefits to us as to other nations. He defied any man to read those 
treaties and to say that they were not amply sufficient to confer every privi- 
lege ; and yet, because we had in 1318 made security more secure, the noble 
earl argued that Spain would have withheld these benefits from us. The 
noble earl did not seem inclined to admit any interpretation which would 
be favourable to that country. The Duke of Sotomayor bad quoted the 
decree of the King of Spain, of 1824, and had argued that it was in fulfilment 
of the treaty of 1814, but the noble earl objected to that view. It was per- 
fectly true that the decree did not advert to the treaty of 1814. It was im- 
possible for it to do so, because it did not grant any special privileges to this 
country, but was issued to open the trade of the South American colonies to 
all the nations in alliance with Spain. The noble earl had spoken slightingly 
of that decree, us if it had not been issued until the South American posses- 
sions of Spain had passed away from her. But at all events Cuba and Porto 
Rico were still Spanish possessions, and that decree applied to them as well 
as to the other possessions of Spain, and as the question now related to these 
colonies the decree of the King of Spain must be held to bear upon the sub- 
ject. The noble earl would not hear of that, because he said that this coun- 
try had helped itself to everything it was entitled to under the act of 1814; 
in other words, because the British Parliament had passed an act in 1824 
regulating the trade with the South American possessions of Spain, notwith- 
standing the recognition of those provinces by Spain, could not much longer 

be delayed. He would pass over the political motives which led to this re- 
cognition. He had only to observe that, long before that time, a vast amount 
of commercial capital had been embarked in that country. He would beg 
to call their lordships attention to a paper which had been laid before parlia- 
ment in 1824, which contemed an account of a couference between Mr 
Canning and Prince de } olignac on the subject. It was therein stated that 
it would not be practicable for Great Britain to withdraw the capital embark- 
ed in those possessions, and that coramercial intercourse en be insisted 
en. Notwithstanding all that—notwithstanding that he had in 1820 obtained 
a concession to trade with those colonies, yet the noble 
afterwards said, that he could perceive 
between Great Britain and Spain. Was that fitting conduct for a country 
which had prided itself on observing its just engagements to pursue ? The 
noble earl next quoted the order in council of 1828, and observed that it af- 
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forded another proof that Spain possessed no right to being considered as « 
favoured nation. He thought the order in council proved the very contrary. 
No doubt the Spanish government had overlooked those claims, and had 
forgotten those terms of the treaty. But that was not surprising considering 
the struggles in which she had been engaged, and the fact that even the gov- 
ernment of this country had been equally forgetful of the terms of those 
treaties. 

He could never admit that the long silence on the part of Spain could bear 
out the case of the noble earl. It was the old story of the principle upon 
which the big boy divided the cakes. ‘ Those who asked sha’nt have ; those 
who don’t ask don’t want’ And when the noble ear! said that the Spauish 
government had acquiesced in his construction of the treaty, he made use of 
the language of the big boy. But was that any reason why they should 
seek to evade the obligation of the treaty, and deprive another country of 
rights to which she was entitled? These privileges must either have been 
conferred voluntarily on Spain, or they must have been conceded by treaty 
and in withholding them—in not at once placing her on the footing of the 
most favoured nation, they were acting unjustly. He came next to the 
course which the noble earl had pursued. ‘there was no portion of the cor- 
respondence he had read with more regret, because that was a national 
question, and he regretted to find that the noble earl had stooped to use as 
an argument that the treaty applied to persons and not to produce. He 
would not call that casuistry or special pleading—he would not call it mis- 
representation, because the noble earl was incapable of it; but he did con- 
sider it a most complete misconstruction. The noble earl had said that the 
articles of the treaty of 1713 had no reference whatever to the produce of the 
respective dominions, or of the places of its growth, nor that it imposed no 
obligations wi h respect to the produce of Spain. But was not that treaty 
us applicable to the produce of Spain as to the produce of the colonies? He 
should have thought that the practice which had prevailed between this 
country and Spain would have prevented the noble earl establishing so mis- 
chievous a precedent, and one so discreditable to the country. In 1703, this 
country, for the purpose of extending her trade, reduced the duty ou the 
wines of Portugal, on the wines of Spain, and also on Sicilian wines, Philip 
V. being then King of the Two Sicilies as well as of Spain, while they in- 
creased the duty on French wines, and the result was that English preduce 
was admitted into Spain on the like favourable terms; but now, according 
to the noble earl, they might reduce the duty on the wines of France and 
Germany, and mainotaina ditlerent duty on Spanish wines, and yet continue 
to fulfil the treaty, if they permitted Spanish subjects to go to the Rhine and 
export its wines, because the wae related to pecsuns and not to trade. If 
Spain should imitate their example, and lower the duty on the cloths of 
Germany, the salt fish of Newfoundland, and the silks and cottons of Swit- 
zerland, which she would be perfectly justitied in doing, would the noble 
earl venture to teil the British merchants if they complained to him in such 
a case that he bad been informed by the minister of Spain, that though the 
tish of Newfoundland, and the cloths of Germany, might be imported into 
Spain at the low duty, yet the same articles coming from Britain must pay 
the high duty; that they have no locus standi ; that they had no compluaiut 
to make against Spain; and that they were in the full enjoyment of the trea- 
ty of Utrecht. If so, let the people of Birmingham, Sheflield, and Manchester 
look to it, for it was a great uational question, and deeply affected their in- 
terests, According to the principle upon which the noble earl had acted, he 
might, when the United States claimed admission fur their slave-grown su- 
gar on the same footing as free-labeur sugar, have said, that the duty had 
been lowered on free-grown sugar and not on slave-grown sugar. But the 
noble earl at ouce acquiesced in the claim of the United Utates to be con- 
sidered as a favoured uation, and he thought he was entitled to infer from that 
ready acquiescence that there were other considerations than those which 
appeared by which the policy of the government in that respect had beeu 
directed, and that they had one law for a wealthy and powerful state, and 
another for a weak and oppressed one (bear). 

The distinction which the noble earl had drawn was too refined, and was 
wholly unfitted to the case under consideration. In making it the noble 
earl ought to have recollected that the words of the treaty of 1670 related 
exclusively to the trade to the colonies, and had no reference to the trade 
with the parent country. He would go further and say that if that treaty of 
1670 had been made last year or last week it would have contained nothing 
to affect the claim of Spain, aud that, at this moment, there was nothing ex- 
cept the prohibitory duty to prevent the introduction of sugar from that 
country. That treaty stipulated that whenever a duty was lowered in fa- 
vour of another nation the saine benefit should be extended in all places, and 
on goods and merchandise, to the subjects of Spain. They had lowered the 
duty on the produce of other nations, and he trusted their lordships would 
be of opinion that Spain was entitled to a similar reduction. Before he 
concluded he wished to direct their lordships’ atteution to the treaty of 1670, 
upon which the noble earl mainly relied. That treaty was merely a sus- 
pension by matual agreement of their general rights, aud it was clear that it 
at any time that special agreement were annulled the colonies should be- 
come possessed of the geueral rights set aside by the treaty; and as that spe- 
cial agreement was annulled by the concession of 1820, by the decree of 
Spain, by the order in council, it was evident that the culouies were entitled 
to the general rights which they possessed beture that matual agreement 
was entered into. He had now passed under review the arguments which 
had been used by the noble earl. If he had not been able to conviuce their 
lordships, he could only attribute it to hisown want of ability, because he 
thought it was impossible for any one to think that the arguments of the no- 
ble earl could be maintained either upon the technical terms or the spirit of 
the treaties to which he had alluded. At this moment when we were cou- 
demning the system of differential duties, and endeavouring to establish re- 
lations favourable to ourselves by meansof commercial treaties with other 
countries, in order to open tresh markets tor our produce, we ought not to 
throw obstacles in the way by rendering ourselves objects of mistrust. We 
are now setting an example of how the engagements of a treaty could be 
evaded, and this would operate most injuricusly upon the houour of the 
country. To prevent such amisfurtune he trusted their lordships would 
agree to the resolution, which he had the honour of proposing, namely, ‘ that 
in reference not merely to existing treaties between Great Britain aud Spain, 
but to the regulations under which, subsequent to thuse treaties, commer- 
cial intercourse has for many years been carried on between her Majesty's 
subjects and the Spanish coluuies, this house is of opiniou that the subjects 
of the Queen of Spain should coutinue to be permitted to import into the 
United Kingdom ail the productions of the territories ur possesious of the 
Spanish Crown, paying thereupon uo higher duties of customs than are paid 
by the subjects or citizens of the most favoured uations upon the importa- 
tion of like articles, being the production of the territovies or possessions of 
such nations. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN (inany parts of whose observations were very 
indistinctly beard) said that his noble friend had strongly impressed upon 
the house the duty and necessity of strictly adheriug to tue faith of treaues, 
and he had shown the greatest apprehension lest the houour of the couatry 
should depart or receive injury fruin the steps which he (Lord Aberdeen) 
had taken. No person could be more deeply sensible than himself of the 
necessity of a scrupulous adherence to such treaties, and in the position 
which he held it was his duty toubserve them. But he suspected tnat had 
it not been for the general policy of the government counected with the su- 
gar question of last year, very little would have been heard of tue question 
now under discussion. He did not mean toeuter into the policy of the mea- 
sure passed last year. The noble earl had denounced the measure. He 
(Lord Aberdeen) believed that it wasa just aud wise policy—a policy 
which had contributed to the repression of the Africau slave trade—thatit 
was fully justified, and that the result had not been such as was described 
by his noble friend. On the contrary, it had succeeded in bringing into the 
country a large and growivg supply of sugar, free grown; there was every 
prospect of its being continually augmented, and the price had been kept 
down as much as could have been expected. His noble friend did uot deny 
that the trade between the Spanish colonies, until a very receuat period, un- 
der the operation of these treaties, had been practically excluded. It was 
true a contraband trade more or less existed. Wheu the restriction was re 
moved twenty years ago under the same treaties the rightaccrued to Spain 
as to the must favoured nation to enjoy all those advantages which had veeu 
grauted to any other colony. His noble friend said these ancient treaties 
had been always observed by Spain, aud when he had appealed to the Spa- 
nish goverument he had always found it to listen tavuurably tu his represen 
tauions. Now he was astonished to hear that, because his experieuce had 
shown him nothing but arejectiou of the validity of these very auc ieut trea- 
ties, anda denial on the partot Spuin that these treaties bore the coustruc- 
tion which had been put upon them 

Let him recall their lordships’ recollection te the family compact—to the 
treaty concluded between France avd Spain in the year 1761, aud mark the 
observaices ot the treaty with the country which plac ed it om We oolleg 

tthe must favoured nation. The articles of the family compact to which 
be wished to direct tbeir lordships’ attention were 24th and 25th. The 
latter article recited that the subjects of the Ligh contractiug parties sual 
be treated with respect to commerce and duties in the sime uruuer, 80 that 
the Spanish fi is shall enjoy, with Franc e, the same ri sits aud privileges as 











with the same favour as the Spanish flag; that the subjects of the two | 
Monarchs, on came Sore merchandise, shall pay the same duties as are _, 

id by the natives ; that the importation and exportation shall be equally _ 
ree to them as to natural subjects; that they shall pay no other duty than — 
what is received from the natural subjects of the oil: and that no g 
shall be liabie to confiscation except such as are prohibited by the natives 
themseives; and that no other foreign power can enjoy in Spain more than “ 
in France any privileges more advantageous than those of two nations. ; 
The 25th article provided that if the high contracting parties hereafter con- 
clude a ten & of commerce with other powers, and t them the treat- .. 
ment granted to the most favoured nations, notice be given tothesaid . 
powers that the treatment of Spain, in France and in the two Sicilies, and 
of France in Spain and in the two Sicilies, &c., is excepted in that respect, . 
and ought not to be quoted to serve as an example, their Most Christian, * 
Catholic, and Sicilian Majesties being unwilliug that any other nation shall 

e of those privileges which they judge convenient for the reciprocal 

enjoyment of their respective subjects “Now this family compact, although ’ 
nut readily acquiesced in by this country received the iamentary re- 
cognition in Mr. Pitt’s commercial treaty with France, in the year 1786. ° 

The 7th article of that treaty was to this effect:—It being the intention ‘ 
of the two high coutracting parties that their respective subjects be upon a 
footing as advantageous as those of other European nations, they will . 
cally allow their said subjects to participate therein, without prejudice, how- ’ 
ever, to the advantages which they reserve, namely, France in favour of. 
Spain, in consequence of the 24th article of the family compact, signed the | 
10th of May, 1661, and England, according to what she has practised, in con- | 
formity to and in consequence of the convention of 1703, between England ; 
and Portu At the time, Mr. Fox bitterly reproached Mr. Pitt for having 
sanctioned the family compact, which had in acertain degree been invalida- 
ted by succeeding treaties, but there was the recognised right of Spain to ‘ 
place France ina more favourable position than themselves. So much for ’ 
the observance of these treaties by Spain, and their interpretation must be’ 
looked to in the course of practice between the two countries. It was in * 
vain to refer to the letter of these treaties, many of the provisions of which’ 
were inconsistent and contradictory. It was to the constant practice and” 
conduct of both parties in the execution of these treaties that their lordships ’ 
must look for their true interpretation. Spain had always resisted the appli. ; 
cation of these treaties, even when their conditions appeared most clear and 
specific: for example, by the express terms of the treaty of 1667 British 
subjects were exempted from certain contributions. Butthese contributions | 
were levied: and although the government remonstrated, saying, ‘ The’ 
times have changed and the conditions are no longer applicable to a consti- ' 
tutional government,’ notwithstanding the express provisions of thetreaty, the’ 
Spanish government maintained that inasmuch as by the treaty of 1783 it’ 
was stipulated that commercial arrangements should be entered into between‘ 
the two powers on the basis of reciprocity and mutual convenience, the en- 
gagement was as much in force now as at any former time, and that, as there 
was no reciprocity, they are not bound by the provisions of the treaties re- 
ferred to. And so throughout, they were met with a denial of the validity’ 
of any of these existing treaties. His noble friend said that Spain had the 
same claim by treaty to enter British ports as the subjects of the most favuur-' 
ed nations. If thiscountry made a reciprocity treaty with France and ad-' 
mitted French ships into the British ports the same as English ships, accord- 
ing to his noble friend, Spain would have the right to ask for the admission 
of Spanish ships into British ports on the same favourable terms as the French. 
ships. ; 
The Earl of CLARENDON.—Upon the same conditions. 
The Earl of ABERDEEN.—But the claim did not depend upon condi- 
ditions; for they claimed to be put on the footing of the most favoured na- 
tions without reference to conditions. Toat was quite a different subject. 
They could not make such a demand, because they impose heavy differen- 
tial duties on our shipping ; but if there was any sounduess in the argument 
of his noble friend, it wouid entitle Spanish ships to come into English ports 
as favourably as French ships. He thought this was decisive with respect 
to the large claim putturward by the Spavish minister, and supported b 
his noble friend. But he wou!d beg to ask a question of the noble lord, who 
was well acquainted with these transactions, It was well known that thé 
late government had proceeded very far in negociating acommercial treaty 
with France, and that treaty he (tne tarl of Aberdeen) nearly carried to a 
conclusion. It stipulated tor a very large reduction of the duty on French 
wines, but did the late or present goverument ever suppose that it inferred 
the necessity of a reductiou upon Spanish wines? (hear hear.) By that 
treaty, which might have been sigued, and which would have been signed, 
but for the unfortunate events of 1840, the duty on French wines would 
have been been greatly lowered, and the reduction of the duty on Spanish 
wines would have been a matter of negotiation with Spain. (hear hear )— 
So far advanced was that treaty that the late Chancellor of the Exchequet 
announced to the House of Commons the loss which he calculated the re- 
venue would sustain, in consequence of the reduction of the duty on French 
wines. A still more recent treaty was uuder negociation with Portagal.— 
That treaty very nearly reached its completion, bat unfortunately circum 
stances occurred which prevented its beiug carried inio effect. A large re- 
duction of the duty upon Portugal wines was stipulated in that treaty, but no 
one imagined that that inferred a reduction of the duty on Spanish wines.— 
It was very probable that a commercial treaty would soon have been con- 
cluded with Spain—(hear, hear)—-for the Spanish minister, a very excellerit 
aud enlightened person, frequeutly question him as to the progress cf that 
treaty, saying it would compel Spain to enter into a commercial treaty 
which he was very anxious to see effected, But he was quite aware that 
that result could only be accomplished by negocia'ion, and he never ima- 
gined that the reduction of Portuguese wines would give Spain the right to 
claiin a reduction of the duty on Spanish wines (hear, hear.) These facts 
showed how this country had anal wih respect to the interpretation of 
these treaties, and there were various other instances to which he might still 
advert for the purpose of showing the practice. His noble friend built up- 
on the treaty of 1667 and the Spanish: convention, although he did not refer 
to it by nauae, did refer to it in fact, for it was embodied in the treaty of 
Utrecht, and formed part of that treaty. His noble friend said that that trea- 
ty placed Spain on the footing of the most favoured nations. Why only 20 
years after the couclusion of that treaty—in the first year of the reign of 
James the Second, in 1686, when that treaty must have been as well under- 
stood as at present, the parliament of that day imposed a daty of 8/ per tan 
upon French wines and 12/. upon Spanish and all other wines. Until a Fe- 
cent period the duty op Spanish tobacco was 63. whilst the duty on tobacco 
from the United States was 4s. This continued until 1822, when an equali- 
sation of duties took place. He mizht mention another proof, which appli- 
ed to Spanish wines compared to Portuguese wines. From the time of the 
Methuen treaty t 1787, there wasa duty of 1/. per tun on Spanish wines 
higher than on the wines of Portugal, The duties on Spanish and Portu- 
gues wines were equalised in 1737, and continued equal up to the present 
time, except for a shurt period, from the 5th July, 1809, to the 5th January, 
1813. at which periods an additional duty of 12/. per tan on Spanish red 
wines was imposed, which additional duty was afterwards repealed. There 
could be no doubt that government had consistently, repeatedly, and in every 
practical mode exercise a complete discretion in the relative popeien /of 
duties they impose on Spanish and Portuguese wines. Now the voble lord 
(Lord Clarendon) said, after the colonial trade was opened, that then we 
were bouud to admit the produce of Spain on the footing of the most fa- 
voured natiuus His het friend had given representations of the mode in 
which favoured conditions were exacted from the Spanish government — 
He (Lord Aberdeen) was not there to say anything about the liberality ,or 
the geuerosity of imposiug such conditions; yet he mustsay that after the 
great services readered tw Spain previously, it might be considered not,an 
altogether uureasoable return for this government to stipulate, if the cojo- 
nial irade was opened at all, that this country should have equal advantages 
with other nations. The truth being that Spain, on more than one occasion, 
offered to this government to admit England to exclusive privileges in ber 
colonial trade. More than ouce a proposition was made by the Spanish 
government, on condition of receiving assistance iu the recovery of her re- 
volted colonies, to admit this country to exclusive privileges ; but these of- 
fers were declined, and all we stipulated and exacted from the Spanish go- 
vernmeut was to be admitted to trade on equal terms. With respect to the 
advantages given to this country, they were unilateral—there was no cor- 
responding advantage given on our partto Spain. It might be said this was 
unjust aud illiberal, but such was be fact ; and he really did not see, under 
the circumstances in which we were placed with relation to Spain—he did 
not see anything so very unreasonable in making demands, although we 
granted no returnin the way of coucessiov. At the same time we entered 
into a stipulation with Spain, which he hoped would be observed, though 
there was a disposition to fly from it—namely, that the article relating to the 
family compact should never again be renewed. This treaty of 1814 did 
admit us, wh: never the-trade should be opeued, on the same footing as other 
powers. In the year 1824 the trade by the Spauish governmeut was nomi- 
ually opened Now, as his noble friend obst rved, before that time this coun- 
try, though it had not officially or in diplomatic furm, yet had practically re- 
cognised the independence of the Spauish colovies. The Spanish govern- 
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the french flag, aud in like manuer the French flag shail be treated in Spain 


ment were infurmed that this recoguition could no longer be delayed. But 
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we were not admitted tw any particular favour in respect to this trade by 


the Spanish ernment. - ; : 
When it a the coavenience or the necessity of the 1 govern- 
ment to open their trade it was opened, and wheu this was as a mat- 


, we were admitted on as favourable terms as were granted to 
— ion But so little did it appear to the English government that 
any obligation was im on us, or that any particular concession had 
been made to this country, that for four years no return was made by this 
government, and even in the year 1828, when an order in council issued, the 
order was in terms much less favourable than what had been grapted to 
several other nations. His noble friend said this was not to be wondered 
at, because possibly the Spanish government were aa of their rights. 
This, however, was not likely to be the case with Spain, for as far as the 
English government had seen, there was no people more cme | to e 
large ions than the Spanish government. His noble friend might call 
this a special treaty, but the question was, whether the correct interpreta- 
tion been given to it? As it was a contract, he maintained that, as 
a matter of course, the treaty must be simply interpreted. He had 
shown their lordships how the treaty had been interpreted and acted 
upon, and how the relations stood between the two countries, and he 
therefore said there was nothing in the present relations between the two 
countries which properly and justly entitled Spain to claim as a right the 
admission of her produce according to the e in which his noble friend 
advocated. He would now to say a few words on the last part 
of the noble lord’s speech, in which he treated with ineffable contempt 
the distinction which had been drawn between the rights granted to 
the subjects of Spain. Now the treaty in question and the treaties of 
that day with Spain were formed on a different basis. These treaties 
were intended to confer favourable personal privileges. They had no re- 
ference to goods, except in connection with persons; they had reference 
to vessels and to no dealing with goods. These were to enjoy the same 
privileges as the subjects of foreign countries—that is to meee far as respect- 
ed persons, ships, and goods. But with the produce of the country, apart 
froin ownership, those treaties had nothing whateyer to do. They had no 
reference to produce—for instance, the treaties stated that any article what- 
ever owned by a Spaniard should pay on coming into this country no more 
duty than the same article would pay if owned by a Frencliman. At the 
same time it was left free to provide that the wines of Spain and the wines 
of France should be differently taxed, according to circumstances, as specifi- 
ed in the treaty. It was a curious fact that modern treaties showed that this 
distinction was real. Take, for instance, the Turkish treaty, which was one 
of the most recent, having been completed in 1833. This treaty gave the 
largest privileges to the subjects of Great Britain and her commerce ; it gave 
all the rights, privileges, and immunities to the ships and persons of this 
country to the same extent as was granted, or might hereafter be granted 
to any other foreign power. These various privileges were given to the 
subject; and there were also additional articles, not in the treaty itself, in 
which it was provided that all articles, being the growth or manutacture of 
Great Britain, and merchandise in British vessels, the property of British 
subjects, should be admitted on terms equal to those granted to agg 
nation. So that large concessions were granted to subjects and ships of 
this country, and also to goods, provided those goods did not include pro- 
duce, without reference to the ownership of the subject. The same obser- 
vations also applied to the treaties with the United States and Venezuela.— 
These treaties gave large concessions to the subjects of both countries, yet 
they contained articles to the effect that no higher or other duty should be 
imposed on any article, the growth, produce, or manufacture ot the United 
States or of Venezuela. This was quite irrespective of the rights and privi- 
Jeges ted as subjects of the United States or of Venezuela. With res- 
t, however, to Venezuela, the government claimed to have their sugar 
use tree grown, admitted into this country. He hoped the Venezuelans 
would succeed in proving their sugar free grown; but when they made 
their claim the question was looked into ; it was found that the sugar could 
not be called free grown, and its admission was refused. The Venezuelans 
t forward their claim, grounded on the article in the treaty, that no higher 
Saty should be imposed on their articles than was imposed onthe articles of 
the most favoured nations. If the distinction were not as he had declared it to 
be, it would lead to much confusion and to very absurd consequences. The 
Spanish claims put forward by his noble frieud must be in relation to the 
subjects of the King of Spain, who have, as he contended, certain rights un- 
der the treaty. But then this right, if allowed, would have the effect ot 
ting to Spanish subjects that which was entirely refused to British sub- 
jects. It would, in fact amount to this—that Spanish subjects had certain 
rights by treaty, which the same treaty denied to British subjects. This 
would be a manifest absurdity ; and it was quite impossible anything of the 
sort could ever have been intended. These treaties, then, gave personal 
rights, privileges, and immunities, connected with persons, but they did 
not a + to produce as separate from ownership. He would only say this, 
that the act had been construed and considered by ke rMajesty’s government 
with a due regard tothe faith and tenor of the treaties, and his noble friend was 
in error ifhe thought that what had been done, was done unadvisedly, that 
the treaties had ouly been newly discovered, and their operation only just 
ascertained. As to the wisdom, the policy, the generosity, or the liberality 
of the construction, that was another matter, aud might be discussed aaoth- 
er time; but he must say, as far as regarded the strict, orthodox interpreta- 
tion of the treaty, her Majesty’s government had done nothing but what was 
just. They would not lay claim to any liberal or generous interpretation of 
the act ; but they said their interpretation was a just interpretation, and was 
in conformity with the policy adopted by her Majesty’s government and 
sanctioned by that house of parliament. There was ae in the inter- 
retation given by her Majesty’s ministers which was not fully borne out 
by the letter of the treaties themselves, and by the conduct ot both parties 
through along series of years, and that being the case, he did not think her 
Majesty's government were liable to the imputation passed on them by his 
noble friend, and he should therefore oppose the resolution before the 
honse ** . * 
The Ear) of RADNOR supported the proposition of his noble friend. 
The Earl of CLARENDON replied. } 
Their lordships then divided, when there appeared for the resolution— 
COMPBIS oc cce cc ctce coc c ce ecbcss ccccde cuss ccscceee 14 
Nom contents .......2000- e220 cee POEs gv ocVdecceseus GE 
Majority ......--02..escees seeece eens eens 14 
The resolution was therefore negatived. 
RIGHT OF SEARCH. 
House of Commons, July 8th. 
Mr. SHEIL inquired what was the number of American vessels over 
which we had exercised the right of visiting since the treaty of Washington 
was signed ? bas 
Sir R. PEEL said, that the number of vessels visited had been very con- 
siderable. He trusted, however, that the right hon. gentleman would not 
ire a specification of the exact number, when he informed him that the 
right of visiting had been exercised in every case where a vessel had exci 
ted a reasonable suspicion. The exercise of that right had hitherto not led 
to any injurious consequences, nor had it provoked any ill feeling on the 
of any person of the American squadron which bad acted in co-opera 
tion with us. Perhaps the house would allow him to read the two latest 
communications received by the government from the coast of Africa; one 
as toa case where the right of search was exercised by a British cruiser 
alone, after the signing of the treaty of Washington, and the other where 
there was a co-operation between the combined Euglish and American 
squadrons. The first letter was as follows: : 
‘Enclosure of a letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty, of the 20th of 
May, 1845. 
‘Her Majesty’s brig Heroine, at sea, April 22, 1845. ; ‘ 
‘Sir—In obedience to the orders obtained in the general instructions for 
commanders of her Majesty’s vessels employed in the suppression of the 
slave trade, I beg leave to inform you thaton the 22d ultimo I visited in 
Mayamba Bay an American schooner, the Henry, and on the 21st of Febra- 
ary the American brig Starling, of Beverley, in order to ascertain their na- 
tionality, and, no objection having been made to the visit, I found them to 
be bona fide Americans, and left them as soon as possible.—I have the hon- 
our, &c., Henry R. Foorr, Lieutenant and Commander ’ 
The next was where there was a conjoint operation. 
‘Her Majesty’s ship Penelope, Ascension, May 6. 
‘Sir—I have the honour to enclose a report from Commander Russell, of 
the Ardent, reporting operations in the Rio Pongas, in which he was cordi- 
ally assisted by Commander Bruce, of the United States sloop the Truxton. 
The result was successful, and highiy satisfactory in all respects, two sla- 
vers having been surprised, and tuken in one of their inner haunts; one 
vessel under Spanish colours was seized by the Ardent’s boats, while at the 
same moment the officers of the Truxton took possession of another schoon- 
er under American colours. The latter vessel has since been sent to Boston 
for adjudication. The incident, and other indications of sincerity on the 
part of the American officers now serving on this station, led me to hope 
vr a degree of future co-operation which canuot but have desirable effects. 
—JI have the honour to be, &c. : ‘W. Jones. 
‘Commodore, and Senior Officer commanding. 
* The Right Hon. H. T. L. Corry, Xc., Admiralty.’ 


Commander Russel! writes,—‘ Lieutenant Johnson mentions the cordial 
good feeling that existed betweon the officers and men of the two nations 


It ran as follows: 


in the highest terms, energy, and activ prevailed amon 
them, which is grati record.’ He hi the right hones 
ble gentleman w satisfied that the right of visiting been exer- 


ised in every case where it was desirabie, and that it had, as far as he was 
aware, exercised with forbearance aud caution, and without any inter 
ruption of the understanding between the two squadrons. 


Sir C. NAPIER would be glad to know whether any British vessels had 
been searched by the Americans. 

Sir K. PEEL was not aware of any instances in which that had occurred, 
but, no doubt, if suspicious circumstances arose, the right of search would 
be exercised. 


IRISH COLLEGES BILL. 


July 10th.—This bill received its third reading which was carried by 177 
to 26. The bill was then passed. 


a 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


OREGON. 
Concluded from Albion of last week. 
CESSIONS AND RETROCESSIONS OF LOUISIANA. 

From this review of the actual events which determined in the British 
crown all rights of sovereignty in the Oregon Territory, it will be seen that 
the claims of Spain, whatever they might have been before, were now final- 

set aside. This recalls us to the point which, for the first time, introduces 

e United States into the discussion—the sale of Louisiana by the French 
as it was ceded by the Spaviards. As Spain had no possessions in Oregon, 
she clearly could not have included in her cession to France any portion of 
that region. The question then is, what district of country did she cede te 
France under the name of Louisiana ? 

It is much more easy to answer this question iu the negative than in the 
affirmative. We can much more readily decide what was not Louisiana 
than determine what was understood to be included under that designation. 
The Americans themselves never had any clear notion of that district; they 
be | caudidly avow that its boundaries were indefinite trom the earliest pe- 
riud ; and the Spaniards, who protested against the sale to the United States, 
as being a violation of subsisting engagements on the part of France, end 
who were well disposed to dispute the entrance of the Americans, declared 
that France had no right to a toot of territory west of the Mississippi. In 
this dilemma we are thrown upon a complicated tissue of treaties, to trace 
amongst them, as well as we can, what were the real or suppositious limits 
of Louisiana. One thing alone is certain, that they could not, by any puliti- 
cal or geographical stratagem, be strained across the Rocky Mountains into 
the Oregon Territory. 

The confusion respecting these boundaries is perfectly bewildering. Lou- 
isiana was originally a French colony. it was settled by a charter of Louis 
XIV., which charter left its eastern and western frontiers to the imagination 
of the settlers. The Sieur Crozat, to whom this ambiguous charter was 
granted in 1712, was glad to give it up in 1717. Probably, he was afraid of 
committing involuntary trespasses on the property of others. The Illinois 
country was then annexed to it, the Illinois country itself being in a similar 
state of doubt. This, of course, only increased the perplexity. Louisiana, 
thus rendered more difficult of definition than ever, was made ever by royal 
decree tou Law’s Mississippi Company, who escaped from their vague respon 
siblity in 1732. The onus of this boundless province then reverted to the 
crown of France, and the said crown, in 1762, got rid of it by cession to the 
crown of Spain. But Spain seems to have been as uneasy under the obliga- 
tion a8 France, and ceded it back again in 1800. The sly terms of these 
cessions and retrocessions are distinguished by a spirit of evasive finesse 
worthy of the palmiest days of the French and Spanish comedy. It would 
puzzle a conjuror to discover from these documents what country it was that 
was thus ceded and retroceded. France gave to Spain ‘all the country 
known as Louisiana,’ and Spain gave back to France this same Louisiana, 
taking care to guard against accidents, by adding, ‘ with the same extent 
that it now has in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France possessed 
it.’ The conscientious caution of the Spaniards canuot be too highly com- 
mended. In this condition France sold the unmapped Louisiana to the 
United States for 15,000,000 dollars ; and the United States are now trying 
to make the best of their bargain. Finding that the limits of the countr 
were never laid down, they are endeavouring to persuade the world that it 
had no limits but the ocean. 

The way in which Mr. Greenhow speaks of Louisiana forms a suggestive 
commentary on this curious dilemma. He says, that from the time when 
Louisiana was ceded to Spain, until it ‘ came into the possession of the Uni- 
ted States, its extent and limits were not defined.’ This is tolerably decisive 





of the difficulty America has yet to encounter in the attempt to prove that it 
extended to the Pacific, seeing, on the confession ef the Americans them- 
selves, that its extent was not defined. But this is nothing in comparison 
with the admissions made in the following remarkable passage, which, if 
there be any meaning at all to be wrung trom the English language, when 
itisemployed by American historians, sets the question at rest furever. 
INDEFINITE EXTENT OF LOUISIANA, 

‘ How far Louisiana extended westward, when it was ceded by France to 
Spain, history offers no means of determining. The charter granted to Cro- 
zat, in 1712, included only the territories drained by the Mississippi south 
of the Illinois country ; and though the Illinois was annexed to Louisiana in 
1717, nothing can be found showing what territories were comprehended 
under that general appellation. In the old French maps, New France is 
represented as extending across the Continent to the Pacific; in British 
maps, of the same period, a large portion of the territory thus assigned to 
New France, appears as New England, or as Virginia; while the Spanish 
geographers claimed the same portion for their sovereign, under the names 
of New Mexico, and California. While Louisiana remained in the posses- 
sion of Spain, it was certainly never considered as embracing New Mexico 
or California; though whether it was so considered or not, is immaialter 
to the question as to its western limits in 1803, which were, by the treaty, 
to be the same as in 1762. In the absence of all light on the subject from 
history, we are forced to regard the boundaries indicated by nature—name- 
ly, the highlands separating the waters of the Mississippi from those flowing 
into the Pacific or the Califorman Gulf—as the true western boundaries 
of the Louisiana ceded to the United Slates by France in 1803.’ 

The completeness of this admission—that the western boundary of Louisi- 
ana was the chain of the Rocky Mountains, and that, consequently, America 
acquired no rights by her purchase beyond that boundary—is final. But 
we must not, therefore, pass over in silence the spirit of subterfuge that 
runs through this ver p wr wthactanti passage. Notwithstanding that Mr. 
Greenhow is thoroughly convinced that Louisiana never could, in the nature 
of things, have extended beyond the mountains, and indeed, does not hesi- 
tate, at last, to say so, he tries to insinuate, that in 1762 it might have ex- 
tended to the Pacific. Mr. Greenhow knows perfectly well that New 
Mexico or California, never belonged to France, and, therefore, could not 
have formed a part of the territory called Louisiana, which was ceded by 
France to Spain in 1762. 

The question turns upon what was Louisiana in 1762, for we have seen 
that Spain returned it back again, precisely as she got it. Now, whatever 
it was, it is as clear as the sun at noon-day, that New Mexico could have 
been no portion of it; tor this very reason, that in 1762, when the original 
cession was made, New Mexico belonged to Spain herself. The whole of 
the territory in that direction, west of the Rocky Mountains, was Spanish 
ground, adjoining this vague Louisiana, a fact which Mr. Greenhow, only 
two or three pages before, frankly but perhaps unconsciously, states in very 
exact terms. ‘That any settlement,’ he observes, ‘ of the western bounda- 
ries of Louisiana, should have been made on the conclusion of the treaty of 
1762, is not probable. It would have been superfluous, as Louisiana would 
certainly have joined the other territories of Spain in that direction !’ 

OPINION OF PRESIDENT JEFFERSON. 

[tis impossible, upon the whole of this evidence, to make a loophole for 
the slightest doubt on this point—that in purchasing Louisiana from France 
the United States acquired no rights beyond the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. President Jetferson explicitly aflirms the limits in a letter written at 
the time of the purchase. ‘The boundary,’ says Jefferson, ‘ which I deem 
not admitting question, are the highlands on the western side of the Missis- 
sippi, enclosing all its waters—the Missouri of course—and terminating in 
the line drawn from the northwestern point, from the Lake of the Woods to 
the nearest source of the Mississippi, as lately settled between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States.’ And in some negotiations which took place four 
years afterwards, he desired the omission of a clause which referred to the 
northwest territory, because it ‘ could have no other effect, than as an of- 
fensive intimation to Spain that the claims of the United States extend to 
the Pacific Ocean.’ 

The settlement between the United States and Great Britain alluded to by 
President Jefferson, took place in 1783. It recognised the independence of 
the states and fixed their boundaries; but does not in any way affect the 
Oregon question, which at that time had not come into dispute. 

Pursuing the subject in the order of time, we shall now proceed to state 
| the steps that were taken by America in consequence of her presumed claim, 


and the arrangements of every kind that have been entered into since 1303 
in reference to that claim ; conducting the inquiry chronologically to the 
present moment, so that theEnglish reader may be pat in possession of the 


exact state of the case as It now stands in litigation between the two coun- 
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In 1805, Lewis and Clarke were commissioned by President Jeff to 
— Posey wens of the Rocky Mountains. - We have already sated > 





\ constitutioa of the United States, the president cannot 
exercise any act of sovereignty,—he canuot annex new territories to the 
Union, This commission, therefore, was not invested with an official char- 
acter, and could not take ion of the country in the name of the Ameri- 
can government. No title, consequently, can be raised upon this explori 
expedition ; nor is any such title asserted. ‘ Politically,’ says Mr. Green- 
how, ‘the expedition was an announcement to the alll of the intention of 
the American goverment to occupy and settle the countries explored.’ 
‘ But,’ rejoins Mr. Falconer, ‘such intention had already been announced to 
the world by the English government iu a public, authentic, and legal man- 
ner, aad its sovereignty over the country declared.’ 

In 1810, an attempt was made by a Captain Smith to found a post for 
trade with the Indians on the south bank of the Columbia. He built a house 
and laid out a garden, but the Sa was a failure, and he abandoned it 
before the close of the year. Mr. Falconer very properly observes, that 
this was the act of a private individual, and does vot carry any political in- 
fereuce whatever. 


CLAIM BY RIGHT OF THE ASTORIA SPECULATION, 


Tn the same year the fur station called Astoria, rendered famous by 
Washington Irving’s romance, was founded by a German merchant of New 
York, Jacob Astor, near the mouth of the Columbia. This was simply a 
private trading speculation, and although it has been dragged into the Ore- 
gon question with a view to help out the American claim, we need scarcely 
observe it has no political character at all. The government of the United 
States might as well set up pretensions te sovereign authority in England 
because some stray ship broker from New York establishes a packet office 
in Liverpool, as pretend to any right over Oregon arising out of Mr. Astor’s 
attempt to establish a fur company there. The brief history of the affair is 
as follows :— 

Mr. Astor, whose experience in the commerce of the Pacific pointed out 
to him some probabilities of success in such an experiment, devised a scheme 
for the establishment of a Pacific Fur Company. The rivalry he principal- 
ly apprehended was from the North West Company of Montreal (which has 
since amalgamated with the Hudson’s Bay Com y); and he was so im- 
pressed with the policy of conciliating the Euglish interest that he offered 
one third of the project to that company. But they prudently declined the 
offer. The company, however, was formed, and although it originated 
with an American merchant, such was the unavoidable ascendency of Brit- 
ish capital and British inflaence, that even Mr. Greenhow admits that ‘the 
majority not only of the inferior servants, but also of the partners, were 
British subjects.’ 

This majority was so decisive that a reasonable doubt arises whether As- 
toria was not actually an English settlement; and when, in October, 1813, 
it was found necessary to dissolve the partnership, the whole of the estab- 
lishment and stock being then sold to the North West Company, the imme- 
diate cause of the dissolution isdirectly traced by Mr. Greeuhow to the fact, 
that the company was governed by English and not by American directors. 
He puts this statement into italics by way of marking its importance; we 
adopt the italics for the samereason. ‘ The Pacific Company, nevertheless,’ 
says Mr. Greenhow, ‘ might, and probably would, have withstood all these 
difficulties [alluding to the war with England}, if the directing parties on 
the Columbia kad been Americans, instead of being, as the greater part of 
them were, men unconnected with the United States by birth, citizenship, or 
previous residence, or family ties.’ This statement is conclusive as to the 
character of the settlement, and shows unequivocally, that whatever Ameri- 
can ingredients may have been mixed up in its formation, it was to all in- 
tents and purposes amenable to British influence. Itcould not have been 
otherwise, for the Americans had never subjected Oregon to their authority. 
They had no official servants in the country of any class, judicial, military , 
or naval. Suppose any civil question had arisen during the briet existenc e 
of Astoria, to what authority could 1t have been referred? If America had 
any rightsin Oregon she must surely have had some machinery of govern- 
ment by which her rights could have been enforced and protected. But 
she never did establish any such machinery, and if the handful of Americans 
who were embarked in the Astoria speculation had been at any moment 
compelled into a civil procedure, they must of necessity have appealed to 
the English law, under which alone they could derive legal protection. 

The failure of Astoria led, as we have stated, to the sale of the whole con- 
cern to the North-West Company in 1813, when the name of the establish- 
ment was immediately changed to that of Fort George. It was now 
English by purchase, and it has remained in the hands of the English ever 
since. 

At the termination of the war, in 13814, America claimed the rsstoration of 
the post sold by the Pacific Company, as belonging to the United States, and 
as having been taken during the war. The answer was obvious, that it had 
been bought, not captured, that the territory had been taken possession of 
long before in the name of his Britannic Majesty, and that it had all along 
been considered as a part of his majesty’s dominions. The discussions on 
this point were drawn to a close by leaving the question of title to be dis- 
cussed in a future negotiation. While the main question was thus left in 
abeyance, the fort was restored; and the best proof that can be afforded of 
the‘slender faith placed by the Americans in their right of repossession is 
to be found in the significant fact, that they have never occupied the fort up 
to the present hour. It is now in the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
It ought to be observed, also, that while we thus consented to restore the 
fort, we have consistently and invariably protested against the American 
claim to any territorial rights. Early in 1818, Lord Castlereagh, writing to 
the British minister at Washington, says, ‘In signifying to Mr. Adams the 
full acquiescence of your government in the re-occupation of the /imited 
position which the United Stated held in the Columbia at the breaking out 
of the war, you will, at the same time, assert the claim of Great Britain to 
that territory, wpon which the American settlement must be considered astan 
encroachment.’ The same language was subsequently employed by Lord 
Bathurst, and has been persevered in throughout all the negotiations that 
since have taken place on the subject. 

If any claim could possibly arise out of sucha settlement as that of As- 
toria, unauthorised by any act of Congress, then we are clearly entitled to 
set it aside on the score of priority; for, in addition to the former settlement 
at Nootka Sonnd and Port Cox, an English party, commissioned by the 
North-West Company, formed an establishment, in 1806, on Frazer's Lake, 
in the fifty-fourth degree of latitude.* Those were all authentic arrange- 
ments under the sanction of the British jurisdiction, already formally pro- 
claimed in the Columbia and up the coast many years before. America has 
no title, in short, on the ground of occupancy; for she has never yet occu- 
pied a yard of the country—none on the ground of discovery; for Drake, 
and Cooke, and Heceta, were there before her—none on the ground of ex- 
ploration; for Broughton was up the Columbia first—and none on the 
ground of any declaration of annexation, or any act of possession ; for up to 
this hour she has not taken one single legal step towards the assertion fof a 
legal right of any nature whatsoever. 

The next point in the progress of the debate, which was now insensibly 
assuming every day a more tangible shape between the two countries, was 
a convention ratified between Great Britain and America in 1818, by which 
the rights of both were submitted to a temporary suspension. A boundary 
line was agreed upon which should run along the forty-ninth degree of lati- 
tude, from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains ; and the whole 
of the country west of the Rocky Mountains was pronounced free to both 
for the term of ten years, withvut prejudice to the claims of either. The 
question of title was, consequently, still left open. 


CLAIM UNDER THE FLORIDA TREATY IN 1819. 

And now we atrive at the most material transaction in the history of this 
prolenged dispute:—a transaction upon the interpretation of which the 
American claim finally rests, at some cost of consistency in the variegated 
arguments by which it had been hitherto maintained. The obscurity in 
which the transfer of Louisiana in 1803 had left the actual boundary lines of 
that large extent of country, rendered it necessary that some understanding 
should be entered into on the subject, and a declaratory treaty, ‘known a8 
the Florida Treaty, was accordingly concluded with Spain in 1819. By 
this treaty the boundaries were fixed, running on the west of the United 
States in an irregular line from the Sabine river to the forty-second degree 
of latitude, and then along that parallel west to the Pacifie, A clause was 
inserted in the treaty by which the United States renounced all pretention 
to the territories westand south of this boundary, and Spain ceded to the 
United States all rights, claims, and pretensions to the territories on its north 
and east. Upon this clause, America mainly relies for the proof of her Ore- 
gon claim. ’ 
~ We need not re-argue the incompetency of Spain to cede to America ter- 
ritories over which she possessed no rights herself. This clause, to be ot 
any value at all, must depend upon the power of the donor to bestow, not 
on the willingness of the receiver to accept. America is willing enough to 
accept Oregon at the hands of Spain; but the real question at issue is, has 


——————— 











* Mr. Greenhow’s book contains so many errors that we are compelled 
to abandon the intention with which we set out of exposing them in detail. 
But we cannot suffer this assertion that, ‘ this was the first settlement or post 
of any kind made by British subjects west of the Rocky Mouutains,’ to pass 
uncorrected. His own book contains the refutation of this strange historica 
mistake. 
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in the power of bestowing Oregon to America? We answer, No. 
Seabs anni was io ion o' Oregon ; and, whatever debateable title 
she might have pre ly had, she distinctly and irrevocably resigned i by 
itions of the Ne » Canrention in 7g. From that mo- 
ment Spain relinquished her claims for ever; Great 
pre ty Sicsge omen of the country, and the Spanisl has never, 
from that day to this, off the Oregon coast. It is im ible to im- 
agine a clearer case. tT e Spanish title is not merely defective but non-ex- 
istevt. Spain had no title after 1790. . 

Even M. Motras, in his work on Oregon and California, which waware 
all througheut a spirit of coalignent hostility against England, is reluctantly 
compelled to admit that the Florida Treaty gave the United States no rights 
whatever in Oregon, He says that itcould not be construed to inv: 
the Convention +f 1790, that it constitutes a simple renunciation, and that the 
Americans oug ‘t to respect the rights which were previously recognised by 
Spain as exisung in the English. ‘If we had now,’ he adds, ‘to give an 
opinion upon this important question, we should, in spite of our sympathies 
for the United States, and our aversion against the aggressive system of 1 
English, be compelled to acknowledge that reason and right are this time 
on theirside. We are even astonished that, foregoing their habitual tenaci- 
ty, they should have made, in the cour-e of their negotiations, such large 
sacrifices to the Americans.’ Every impart‘al avd honourable mind must 
feel the reluctant justice of these observations, and acknowledge, as frankly 
as M. Mofras, that no title can be sustained through the Treaty of Flo- 

a. 

Conscious, no doubt, of this insuperable difficulty, America endeavours to 
make out her claim upon other grounds, as well as upon the F lorida treaty 
—grounds which are so signally contradictory of each other, as to annihilate 
her claim altogether. For, if her claim be rightful on any one of these 
grounds, it is untenable on the others, aud vice versa; and, as it is needless 
to insist upon an adherence to some clear principle in the conduct of such 
negociation, we are content to submit these grounds, without a syllable of 
commentary, to the common sense of the wor d. 7 : 

She claims, first, through Gray’s discovery of the Columbia. If that claim 
be good, it vitiates at once all claim through the purchase of Louisiana from 
France, and through treaty with Spain; for neither France nor Spain could 
confer upon America that which already belonged to America. : 

She cluims, next, through the purchase of Louisiana from France, which 
purchase rested upon a cession from Spain to France. If that claim be good, 
Spain must have ceded the Oregon Territory to France, which she not only 
declared she had not done, but which she could not have done if America 
had previously acquired that territory through Gray’s discovery. 

She next claims by virtue of occupancy in 1314, although that occupancy 
was chiefly carried out by an English company, and was relinquishe by a 
regular deed of sale. ; : 

Aud she finally claims under the Florida treaty of 1819, by cession from 
Spain. This is the title that stultifies all the rest. For if the Treaty of 1819 
be alleged as conterring any title, then the pretensions to a title arising from 
occupency ‘n 1314 must have been wholly without foundation. If, on the 
other hand, America relies upon her title of 1814, she cannot go to Spain for 
a tide in 1819. She is in this dilemma—either that her pretensions in 1814 
were false, and that, consequently, the ‘ occupation’ of the Columbia by Great 
Britain was rightful, as against her; or that, claiming under the Treaty of 
1819, her title is limited to the territory lying south of the British settle- 
ments on the Columbia river, over which Spain could have no shadow of a 
right. 

———— 
From the Montreal Herald of Friday. 


GRAND CRICKET-MATCH BETWEEN THE NEW YORK CLUB 
AND CANADA. 


According to appointment, the St. Georges Club of New York and the 
Canadian Cricket players were on the ground bright and early —The day 
was most propitious. The weather was calm, cool and cloudy, and the 
ground in beautiful order, The hopes of friends on both sides were high, 
the play of the previous day having made the men known to each other, 
and the scoring having been within one of being equal. 

Tne Canadian players showed, however, more self-possession and appa- 
rently a greater although a cautious confidence among themselves. he 
New York gentlemen also appeared to be willing to risk nothing and to do 
their best for the game. No oppunents ever met in triendly strife with 
more generous feelings, or in a more honourable spirit of rivalry. 


The following is the result:— 


Canadians, First Innings............-.--.-----. 80 

Do, MNES oa sco sViebsibeteccoedh 135 
ES Cade babs a dene ts esthe cde Be FOb cues 215 

St, George's, First Innings... ... ...5..ccseccscoee 

Do. SE OD. 3. ctNw sd. dednsdt00s5n0she00,_.e 
NE Mite wiidddcd teswensuneiaadee 4eheese 154 
I er es, ck ocek chndss cnwnse ve 61 


The game closed at half past six, the innings of the Canadians aboat 
half-past three, 

The play yesterday on both sides was superb. The St. George,s field- 
ing was excellent; it could hardly be sarpassed. The batting of Dudson 
and Wild particularly elicited great praise. ‘Tinson was the toughest of 
customers at the wivket. The bowling of Wright and Groom was ad- 
mirable.-—The former especially, with his leit handed balls, bothered his 
man much, 

The Canadians’ batting was beautiful, but their fielding, although of a 
high order, as a whule was hantly equal to the Sit. George’s. The batting 
of Lieut. Hornby was splendid ; twice he nade six runs, and several times 
three. The long fielding of Connolly deserves much praise; he not only 
had the eye of the eagle butthe foot of the deer Hornby’s long fielding 
was also excellent. ‘The bowling of Sharpe and Winckworth, we are told 
by the best judges, is not to be surpassed in America. On Sharpe’s balls 
particularly no calevlation could be made; they appeared to come with 
one character, and three fourths on their way assumed another. The balls 
inhis hand were like the boomerang iv the New Hollanders, and had they 
not been stopped, we should not have been surprised to see them return and 
lie down at his fee, 

Nothing could exceed the urbanity and good spirit of the gentlemen from 
New York, qualities which were warmly reciprocated by the Canadians.— 
It is true the St. Georges have lost the present game, but no argument as 
to their inferiority to the Canadians is in any way to be drawn from that.— 
Bad luck had much to do with it; bad play nothing. A return match 
we hear, will be played at New York soon after the Montreal races. 

The Canada players were Messrs. Birch, Wilgress, Harringion, Con- 
nolly, Shipway, Licdell, of Montreal; Mr. Winckworth, Toronto; Mr. 
Sharpe, Hamilton; Captain Pocklington, 52d reg’t; Lieut. Harenc, 52d 
reg’t, Montreal; and Lieut. Hornby, Royal Engineers, Quebec. 





DIED.—Of consumption, on the Ist. August, near Newark, New Jersey, Thomas 
Annett Gibson, only son of the late Audrew Gibson of Bombay, surgeon in tbe Hoa. 
East India Company's Service. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4 a 110. 
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THE CABINET. 

The last accounts from England certainly represent the cabinet of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel to be declining in strength. The majorities on some occasions 
have been much reduced; and on the question of Scotch University tests, 
eight votes only formed the majority for the Minister. After all, this decli- 
ning confidence is not surprising, for it must be confessed that Sir Robert 
Peel has pursued a course adverse to the feelings and opinions of a large 
portion of the conservative party—the party which carried him so triamph- 
antly into power afew years ago. To the Whigs, his former opponents, he 
has been repeatedly indebted for his safety—it was their votes which ena- 
bled him to carry the Maynooth grant, the new Irish College Bill, aud seve- 
ral other measures of importance, when his own party was deserting him. 

Bat this is not the oaly cause of the growing unpopularity of the cabinet. 
Some of the individual members are disliked by the people. Lord Stanley 
is hasty and obstinate, but nevertheless a very clever man and a good deba- 


ter. His management of the new aud valuable colony of New Zealand has 
given offence toa large and powerful bod 


y of influential people, many of 
whom are members of Parliament. 


The late unfortunate intelligence from 





ny quarters, and he seems to be without any distinct circle of friends of his 
own capable of affording him efficient support. Lord Aberdeen is by ma- 
ny considered not 9 conduct the affairs of the Foreign Office, 
which sens quenantieheten difficult, and complicated. He is thought 
to lack courage in grappling with the shrewd ministers of other powers ; it 
is contended that he gives up too much, and resorts too frequently to acts 
of expediency. Other members of the cabinet are not perhaps tully able to 
give the Premier that support which he requires, and a general decline in 
strength is avowed to be perceptible. 

These circumstances combined have given the whigs new hopes, and ac- 
cordingly we hear the great abilities of Lord John Russell, of Lord How- 
ick, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Labouchere, and others vaunted forth from many 
whig organs who have heretofore been content to sit down, and suck their 
fingers in despair. 

Our own opinions, however, do not travel quite so fast as those whose 
wishes give father to the thought of a Cabinet dissolution. We admit that 
the cabinet of Sir Robert Peel has damaged itself with a great portion of 
the tory party. Men of ultra opinions in the church, such as Sir Robert 
Inglis, the Bishop of Exeter, and others, feel themselves separated from 
the minister, and absolved from giving him further s»pport. The same may 
be said of many of the tory landlords, such as the Duke of Newcastle, the 
Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Winchelsea, &c. But in admitting all this, 
it is essential to bear in mind that Sir Robert has gained friends and support- 
ers in abundance among the merchants, bankers, and persons who do not 
act from party motives—who do not tie themselves to the tail of this or that 
faction, but act for the good of the whole people. They think that changes 
in the system under whic England has so long laboured, are needful ; 
they think that Sir Robert Peel knows how to effect these changes with 
safety and advantage to the state; and they think, moreover, that the 
task of making those changes is safer in the hands of Sir Robert Peel than 
in those of the whigs. That the cabinet, having weathered this session, 
will go on for another year, is obvious; and as the times are good and 
business profitable, agitation is unpropitious. 

If Sir Robert Peel goes out, the whigs must come in, and they have 
pledged themselves to adopt, should they be restored, a still more liberal 
system than that pursued by the present cabinet. The possibility of form- 
ing a cabinet on the Young England interest, or by the more ultra tories, is 
out of the question. Anything bearing the stamp of conservatism must be 
led by the present head of the Government. The Queen, it should be re- 
collected—from the fact of having been brought up with the whigs, is not 
influenced by the Newcastles, the Rutlands, the Winchelseas, and that class 
of nobles who have oa former occasions swayed the sovereign and effected, 
through court influence, that which could net be achieved in the open arena 
of the House of Commons. Sir Robert Peel’s cabinet, then, we deem secure 
for the present at any rate, for the conservatives will not be so injudicions 
as to break up one cabinet to form another which is still less inclined to full 
in with their views and opinions. 


IRELAND. 

The intelligence from Ireland is of a very distressing character. The 
system of lawlessness and contempt of authority, in very many parts of the 
country, seem to be at their height. Murders and other atrocious crimes, 
are committed with impunity, one of which was recently perpetrated at 
noonday, and the assassin escaped. To such an extent have these things pro- 
ceeded, that the inhabitants of respectability are calling for the application 
of the insurrection act in certain districts; and the requisition for this mea- 
sure is signed by both Catholics and Protestants. 

This aspect of affairs is exceedingly discouraging ; and the courage of Sir 
Robert Peel must undergo a severe trial in persevering with measures, which 
cost him so much anxiety, for a country which yields such bitter fruits: and 
the question must force itself upon his mind, whether sufficient has been 
done by the government to put down agitation. Our opinion has always 
inclined to the belief that measures of adequate stringency have not been 
adopted. We are fully persuaded that the soothing and liberal system now 
pursued by the government towards [reland, would have been far more effi- 
cacious if some good enactment against the extravaganzas of the repeal agi- 
tation had first been resorted to. It is a rule when treating long standing 
diseases in the human body, first to reduce by active remedies the constitu- 
tional excitement, and then to make use of the alteratives. Laws are rarely 
made without this precaution, and the analogy holds good in the body po- 
litic, as well as in the body physical. 

But we must not altogether despair, for notwithstanding all the turbu. 
lence and violence that now afflicts Lreland, it is certain that the country 
is advancing in general improvement. Wealth is certainly augmenting. for 
English capital is finding its way thither. The railroads, when completed, 
will be potent instruments of civilization, not only by opening easy com- 
munication, but by diffusing knowledge and begetting further scientific im- 
provements. The measures of the Government, too, will by-and-by be prop. 
erly appreciated, and the influential and respectable classes it is hoped will 
unite for the purpose of reforming the public mind, and bring about that 
wholesome state of public sentiment, without which no country can enjoy 
tranquillity, and no people the blessing of law and liberty. Mr. O'Connell 
has been less vehement in his appeals to the populace, and we have a less 
amount of censure to charge upon him than formerly. 

TEXAS. 

it would seem from the accounts that the United States troops now en 
route for Texas, will, on arrival, be likely to find work already to their 
hands. The Comanche Indians are at present ranging the Western settle- 
ments, committing acts of hostility or insufferable insolence. No soldier, 
however, objects to a little active service, and campaigning in this delightful 
and romantic country, in comparison with the swamps and everglades of 
Florida, will be considered an agreeable pastime. Dragoons, of course, will 
be the most efficient in this service, as these Indians never move or fight on 
foot, are most expert horsemen, and some of whose manceuvres are thought 
to throw the feats of circus-riders in the shade. A few par.iculars concern- 
ing this tribe may not be uninteresting—it is divided into clans, and is sup- 
posed to number in all about twenty thousand souls, who range over a tract 
of country several hundred miles in extent. 

They are remarkably well mounted, and their war-horses are selected 
with much care and judgment from the best of the droves stolen from their 
old enemies—the Mexicans. On the qualities of his horse for speed and 
endurance depends the success of the warrior, and so perfectly does he feel 
at home on his back, that the fabled Centaurs seem to be realized in these 
denizens of the prairie. Their mode of attacking an enemy is not a little 
singular, and the chief feature in their system of tactics is to carry every- 
thing by a coup de main, failing in this they are soon discouraged and virtu- 
ally beaten. The warriors are formed in open order, or in line sufficiently 
extended so as not to interfere with each other's movements, when all is 
ready a veteran squaw takes her station a little in advance on the right or 
left, and putting her hand to her mouth sounds the charge by making a pecu- 
liar trumpeting noise ; then comes on the assault, amidst yells and screechings 
such as pandemonium could scarcely equal. On the firmness of the party 


| attacked, in a great measure, depends their safety, if their fire has not been 


drawn too soon and no visible effect been produced by the above demon- 
stration, the Comanches sometimes suddenly wheel and retire, re-form and 
again go through the same movement, only this time approaching nearer 


that quarter, viz., the expulsion of the English settlers at the Bay of Islands | the enemy. Great nerve and coolness will now be in requisition to keep 


by the natives—will add to this dislike 
Sir James Graham, too, another very able mz 
from the day he went into office. 


, and possibly lead to his resignation. | steady under the yells and flights of arrows that ensue, so as to let them get 
in, has been unpopular almost | sufficiently near that the shot of every rifle may reach its mark, for it must 
The aversion to him is strong in very m@ | be observed that the sight of empty saddles has a wonderfully moral effect 


in inducing these savages to consider that ‘discretion is oftentimes the bette 
part of valor.” — 

RIGHT OF VISIT. , P 
It gives us much pleasure to allude to the letters read before the House of * 


Commons by Sir Robert Peel, iu allusion to the friendly feeling and" co-op- 
eration of the British and American squadrons on the coast of Africa, for the 

suppression of the slave trade. Howevertheintentionof theRightof Visitmay 

have been misconstrued elsewhere, it is perfectly understood on the Coast, 

wheretheofficers of both squadrons have mutually agreed to practice it incase 

of suspicious vessels, bearing the flagofeither nation. The American as well 

as the English officers heartily reprobate the idea, that the crew of a vessel 

engaged in this detestable traffic have only to hoist the ensign of the United 

States, to enable them to pass on unquestioned, and thereby escape the pun- 

ishment due to their abominable iniquities 


Bell's Messenger contains the following under the head of Progress of 
Public opinion against Sir Robert Peel: 

‘But, happily for the real good weal of the country, public opinion does not 
go with this weathercock of a minister, and it affords us unfeigned pleasure 
to be enabled to state, that strenuous efforts are making to resist his perilous 
course, and at no distant interval to visit him with a fate that he so well 
merits. Amongst other noblemen who have deemed it their duty to come 
forward to resist this shameless course of the minister of a Christian country 

the Earl of Winchilsea has united himself with the Duke of Newcastle, and 
published the following letter, addressed to all the religious portion of the 
community. We have only to add, that we heartily concur in the statements 
and language of this letter, and from what we know of the actual state of 
public opinion and feeling throughout the counties, we entertain no doubt 
that his lordship will find a zealous co-operation amongst the great. body of 


our country population. It is not, indeed, so easy to get up clubs in country 
districts ; but there are other modes of union for a common cause, which 
will easily suggest themselves as the occasion requires. At all events, let 
there be a union, and let the common efforts be directed to the objects re- 
commended in his lordship’s letter. We conclude by subjoining this elo- 
quent appeal :— 
TO THE PROTESTANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Brother Protestants,— A ‘ National Club’ having been formed in London 
‘in support of the Protestant principle of the constitution, and for raising 
the moral and social condition of the people,’ let me most earnestly entreat 

ou to lose no time in establishing similar ciubs in every county and every 

rough town throughout the United Kingdom. Let our indigaant voices 
be raised on high against the abandonment of those great religious princi- 
ples which, through the blessing of Almighty God, have made England 

y, great, and free. Lettheir sound be heard through our Protestant val- 
fae and let our hills re-echo the cry, till our land be filled with the same. 

Then let every honest and sincere Protestant pledge himself that he will 
employ every constitutional means in his power, between this time and the 
dissolution of parliament, to ensure the return of those members who will 
make the Bible the foundation of their legislation. 

If we pursue this course and leave our cause in the hands of the Almigh- 
ty, tat still be entreated for our laud, and England’s downfall oan 
averted. 

Let nothing disappoint you of your object. Keep the end steadily in view. 
Resolve on attaining it, and you will do so. Let no difficulties deter, no cold- 
heartedness prevail amongst us. Let time rather strengthen than diminish 
our exertions. 

From week to week, from month to month, go onward in your course , 
and as each year revolves have your anniversary meetings in your respective 
localities. Let the day be fixed from year to year, and let everything yield 
to your being present at the anniversary festival. 

I have the honour to remain, Brother Protestants, with every respect, 
your obedient and devoted servant, Wincnitses anp NorrinGHaM. 

Eastwell Park, June 20, 1845. 


DISASTROUS FIRE AT ST. JOHN'S, NEW BRUNSWICK. 


It is unfortunately our lot to record a disastrous fire which took place at 
St. Johns, New Branswick, on the evening of the 29th ult. The subjoined 
particulars are from the Observer of that place. 

At half past 10, p.m., the fire bells rang the alarm; when it ap’ that 
fire had broken out at Nisbet's Blacksmith’s Shop, on Peters’ Wharf. Ina 
few minutes, this tenement and the large building adjoining, occupied by 
Mr. John Walker, and containing a large amount of valuable goods, was 
one mass of Hames, and the fire then rapidly spread eastward, along the line 
of houses from the Blacksmith’s Shop, to the large and lofty bui ing, cor- 
= of Water street and the wharf, occupied by Mr. H. Hawkins and 
others. 

It was at first hoped, that here the progress of the flames would be ar- 

rested, and that about half a dozen houses would be, the extent of the de- 
struction ; but it is said that one of the Engines, upon which great depend- 
ence was placed, proved for a long time wholly inefficient and useless ; and 
the delay thus occasioned, gave time for the devouring element to gain over- 
powering extension and force. The fire speedily crossed to the South side 
of Peters’ Wharf, which it completely swept of every building from Water 
street to its Western extremity ; from thence it rapidly ran Southwards alo 
Water street, destroying every building from Peters’ Wharf to the To 
House at the Steam Ferry landing, the whole range of buildings on John- 
ston’s Wharf, and those fronting on the North side of the Ferry landing ; 
from the Western side of Water street, despite all exertions, the furious tor- 
rents of fire caught the opposite buildings, the whole of which from the 
Southeastern curner (occupied by Olson,) to the massive brick store of W. 
H. Street, are sweptaway. From the rear of these buildings the flames 
reached those above and behind them, fronting on the Western side of 
Prince William street, and in an incredibly short space of time levelled the 
whole of them to the ground from Mr Major’s onthe South to Mr. Street’s 
building, above mentioned, to the North. 
_ The number of buildings destroyed is about 40: and the probable loss 
in buildings, goods, artizan’s tools, furniture, &c., is supposed to amount to 
£60,000 or upwards. We have not been able to learn the amounts 
of Insurance; but some of the heavier losers, we understand, had but little 
or nothing insured. 

The buildings destroyed were all wood, except the two brick buildings 
owned by Mr. Street. —— 





NEW WORKS. 

“ Literary News Letter and General Record of British Literature.” 
Montreal, Canada, Armour & Ramsey. 

We have received copies of the June, July and August numbers of this 
publication, which is issued gratuitously once a month at Montreal. It af- 
fords pleasing evidence of a rapidly increasing taste in Canada, for the litera- 
ture of the parent country ; it is divided into four parts, the first containing 
a complete list of every new work published in England, with the author's 
name, price, style of binding, &c. ; the second a catalogue of the publisher's 
own importations ; the third a list of cheap Colonial editions, which in con- 
sequence of special agreements with the English holders of copyrights, are 
issued at uncommonly low rates in the colony ; and the fourth consists of a 
miscellaneous collection of interesting auecdotes of literary men, new books, 
inventions, &c. In the list of Colonial editions, the utile and dulee are well 
mingled. Johnston’s National Atlas, which the Royal Geographical Society 
pronounces the great work of the day, is issued in numbers at $2 50; 
Sir William Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library at $1 20, the Enquirer and Ma- 
chinist’s Assistant at 60 cents Murray’s Colonial Library at 50 cents, the 
Abbotsford and People’s edition of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, at 60 and 15 
cents per number, and Blackwood’s standard novels, at 55 cents. Perhaps 
the most important Colonial undertaking of the whole, is the republication 
of the valuable class of School Books, produced by the National Board of Eda- 
cation. It consists of fifteen books, and appears well calculated to supply 
a blank long felt and lamented in the Colony. 


‘ Travels in North America’ in the years 1341-2, with Geological obser- 
vations ou the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia, by Charles Lyell, 
Esq., F.R.S. This is a most valuable work, and justsuch a one as might 
have been expected from the character and acquirements of its talented au- 


thor, whose lectures on the Geology of this country afforded so much gratifi- 
cation. It is published in one volume by Wiley & Putnam. 





‘ Characters ef Shakspeare,’ by William Hazlitt. This author's prodac 
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tions are becoming daily more popular and justly appreciated. - As a critic 
he ranks amongst the best of his day, and his effusions, even on the most 
common-place subjects, are remarkable for point and the new features that 
they present. No author in our language exceeds him in the great art of 
setting his readers thinking: where his own thoughts, whether from 
carelessness or caprice, fall short of the point of truth always aimed 
at, they nevertheless serve as guides and monitors to the understand 

ing and imagination of the]reader. This seems especially the case with 
the work now submitted to the public. These views of the ‘ Characters of 
Shakspeare’s Plays’ are incomplete and faulty in some respects, speculative 
and doubtful in others, but wonderfully full of thought, and always brilliant 
in expression. There are many to whom Hazlitt’s writings are but partially 
known, and who will do well to possess themselves of all such as may be 
republished in Wiley & Putnam’s ‘ Library of Choice Reading.’ 

No. 1. of the ‘ Medici Series of Italian Prose.’ ‘The Challenge of Bar- 
letta,’ by Massimo D’ Azeglio, translated and edited by C. Edwards Lester, 
Esq. Publis ed by Paine & Burgess, 62 John Street. 

, NEW MUSIC. 

“When through the torn sail,” music by William Roberts ; the words 
by Bishop Heber, breathe that pure spirit of devotion and Christian 
resignation which characterise all his writings. 

“ The,Gondolier,” 2 celebrated ballad, as sung in the opera of the daugh- 
ter of St. Mark, composed by Mr. W. Balfe. _Millet’s Music Saloon, 329 
Broadway. 

“The Melodies of Scotland,” consisting of eleven favourite airs,and ballads§ 

“ Moore’s Melodies,” consisting of eight songs and ballads. 

Selections from Fry's Opera of “ Leonora,” Part 1. 

The above are neatly got up, by E. Ferritt & Co., Philadelphia, and 237 
Broadway, at the remarkably low price of 25 cents each. 





THE DRAMA. 


Park Tuxatre.—A gloom has been thrown over the performances of the 
French troupe this week, by the decease of one of its most esteemed and 
alented members. M. Cccuriot was unable to appear on Monday, as an- 
nounced, in La Muette de Portici, and on Wednesday he expired. M. 
Cceuriot was a most estimable man in private society, and was undoubtedly 
one of che best actors in the troupe. His remains were fullowed to the 
grave by a numerous cortege of friends and professional acquaintances—and 
a solemn and impressive funeral service was performed on the occasion, at 
the French Catholic Church in Canal street—an incident worthy of record, 
as marking the liberality of the Catholic clergy in this city. Owing to the 
Joss of M. Coeuriot—the success of La Muette de Portici has not been so de- 
cided as the merits of the opera entitles it to receive—“ Les Huguenots ’”’ 
however, was to have been produced last evening with extraordinary splen- 
dour, and as this opera is allowed to be the finest in the repertoire of the 
company, we trust a brilliant week is in prospect for the management.— 
Mlle. Calvé takes her benefit on Tuesday next, wheu L’ Ambassadrice will 
be revived. The company close on Friday next—preparatory to the open- 

ing of the regular season at the Park, which will be on Monday the 18th 
instant. 

Nistos.—The chief feature ofthe week, at this establishment, has been 
the benefit of Chippendale, on which occasion, an array of talent was pre- 
sented that secured to the beneficiary a literal overflow, and to the public, a 
Dramatic treat of no ordinary character. The rich old comedy of the Poor 
Gentleman, with H. Placide as Ollapod, Burton as Sir Robert Bramble, 
Brougham as Frederick, Chippendale, Humphrey Dobbins, John Sefton, 
Stephen Harrowby, Nickenson as Corporal Foss, and a Mr, Mathews from 
Philadelphia, as Lieutenant Worthington, presented a cast, perhaps at pres- 
ent unequalled in their respective parts, on this continent. 

Between the two great stars, Placide and Burton, there was evidently a 
trial of skill, that brought out the full display of their abilities : Ollapod is not 
one of Placide’s happiest parts, he wants the briskness and glibness of the 
eccentric Apothecary, but on Monday night he exhibited more of these ar- 
tistic qualities than usual, and received loud and continuous applause. Bur- 
ton was unusually unctuous and rich in the warm hearted Baronet ; this 
gentleman’s acting, is a compound of old Munden, Liston, and John Reeve, 
three names connected with the British stage, which will never die. The 
combination of their striking peculiarities as given by Burton, presents a 
breadth of humour, at times irresistible, embracing as it does, the ludicrous 
contortions of the countenance, common to all these actors, with the perfect 
repose of Liston, and the peculiar abruptness of Reeve. His first scene 
with Humphrey, and the equivoque scene with Lieutenant Worthington, 
were positively the richest specimens of broad sterling humour, we heave 
witnessed for some years past. To say that the audience were delighted, 
would but faintly express the effect produced, they were literally convulsed ; 
we doubt whether the whole laughter and applause, in the aggregate of the 
present season at Niblo’s, would reach to the full amount of that bestowed 
on Monday evening. Chippendale’s Humphrey, too, was a choice bit of ster- 
ling comedy, quaint, dry, and hard, but strictly good; and what was its 
chief merit, original. This sterling actor leaves us for Philadelphia ; his 
loss at the Park, is almost irreparable. 

Mr. Brougham rattled through the part of the volatile Frederick ina 
manly, joyous style, that was effective and pleasing—a slight dash of the 
brogue occasionally, reminded us of his Sir Lucius O’Trigger—but it only 
imparted a raciness to the performance. Mr. Mathews embodied the Lieu- 
tenant in the true style of the old school, measured and sententioue—that 
school has had its day—but’ Mr. Mathews is a fair specimen of its by-gone 
excellences,—he was very favourably received. Sefton and Nickenson— 
we have seen them to greater advantage—they are neither of them as much 
at home in the legitimate as they are in the modern extravaganza and bur- 
lesque. Ofthe ladies we are not enabled tospeak favourably.—Mrs. Watts 
presented a painful contrast to the inimitable Miss McTab of Mrs. Vernon; 
and Miss Mathews is wholly incapable of pourtraying the delicacy and feel- 
ing of the sentimental Emily. 

Mr. Placide has been running the round of his favourite farce characters, 
the most prominent of which, Grandfather Whitehead and Michael Perrin 

in Secret Service, have been repeated by desire. They are perhaps unique 
for their truthfulness and beauty. Mr. Placide should, however, add to his 
stock listof parts,—“ toujours perdrix ” produces satiety in the histrionic 
art—equally with the gastronomic,—aad Placide is too skilful an artist in 
both departments not to feel the full force of the caution. We are glad to 
perceive that Brougham is engaged at this Theatre, and opens on Monday 
next,—he will prove an acquisition to the establishment. 

Tue OrenineG or tHE Bowery Tueatre.—This splendid Theatre was 
duly opened on Monday last, agreeably to announcement. It is needless 
to add that the House was filled to overflowing, and that the performers and 
performances were greeted with continued and vociferous applause. The 
House is really magnificent, and may be classed as among the first, if not 
the first theatre in the United States. Commodious and elegant, it combines 
all that is requisite for stage effect and the comfort and convenience of an 
audience ; and with the judicious arrangement Mr. Jackson has made to 
secure the respectability of the dress circle, by raising the price of admission 
to half a dollar, we feel assured this new establishment will be sustained 
by respectable families, as it was previous to the introduction of low prices. 
We were particularly gratified to observe the order and regularity, which 
pervaded the whole house. There is surely a moral influence in the beauti- 
fal in art, that acts on the perceptions of men. Even the pit seems to feel 
the halo created by the elegant and classic temple Mr. Jackson has succeed- 
ed in rearing. The performances during the week, have been unexcep- 
tionable. Sterling plays well acted, and the old spectacle of the Sleeping 

Beauty—got up in a style of magnificence that speaks }well for the future 


















liberality of the management—we have no doubt, but that a prosperous 
season is in store for Mr. Jackson, and he certainly gives sufficient indica. 
tions already that he intends to deserve it. 

CuaTHaM THeatre.—Messrs. Duverna and De Bar will find a power- 
ful rival in the Bowery, but they wisely keep to their old prices, and 
continue their unvaried system of novelty—carefully put upon the stage 
—and performed respectably. De Bar is a host in himself, and his talented 
sister, Mrs. Booth, would be an acquisition to any company; Mrs. Jones, 
too, is an exceedingly useful woman; Marshall, Booth, and Bellamy, are also 
sound actors—indeed, the company is, as a whole, above mediocrity. A 
spirited version of La Fille du Regiment—in which Mrs. Booth plays the he- 
roine charmingly—has been the novelty of the week. “The Horse Thief” 
continues its successful career. A new national drama is avnounced, and 
we suppose the management is on the alert to compete with its larger rival 
—the public will benefit by the competition. 

Castie Garprn.—The late calamitous fire has somewhat interfered with 
thiselegant resort. The old faces are however beginning to return, and 
the season will yet prove a prosperous one. Nothing can compete with 
the natural advantages of this establishment during the continuance of 
the presevt warm season. 

OUR NEXT PLATE. 

In the next offering to our subscribers, we shall redeem a promise made 
some time ago, by presenting them with a superb engraving of SIR 
WALTERSCOTT. It will be the largest plate yet engraved of that great 
man, and in point of execution it will be equal, if not superior to Ne.son. 
it will be twenty-one inches by sixteen—and will therefore be a companion- 
plate of the great naval hero. 

ky etching is already completed, and Mr. Sadd is daily engaged on the 
work. 

The subject is an exact copy of the well-known plate, where Sir Wal 
ter is seen sitting in his study at Abbottsiord, the walls covered with ancient 
armour, &c. The finish and execution will be of the most brilliant charac 
ter; and we pledge ourselves that every impression shall, as a work of art, 
be intrinsically worth One Guinea. 
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TATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s Orrice, Albany, July 23d, 1845.—To the 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. Sir—Notice is hereby given, that at 
the next General Election to be held on the TUESDAY succeeding the first Monday of 
November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 
Eo expiration of the term of service of Isaac L. Varian, on the last day of December 

Also the following County Officers, to wit: 13 Members of Assembly, and a Register for 
the said City and County in the place of Joseph Sherman Brownell, whose term of ser- 
vice will expire on the last day of December next. 

And at the same Election, the sense of the People of this State will be taken in relation 
to the proposed Convention, specified in the act chapter 252, entitled ‘ An act recommend- 
as onvention of the People of this State,’ passed May 14, 1845. 

nd also at the same Election, the following proposed amendments to the Constitution 
of this State will be submitied to the People, viz: 

‘In relation to the removal of Judicial Officers.’ 

‘ For the abrogation of the property qualification for office.’ 

Yours, respectfully, N. S. BENTON, 
Secretary of State. 


. SuHerirr’s Orrice, New York, July 28th, 1845. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the require- 
ments of the statute in such cases made and provided for. WM. JONES, Sherif 
of the Ciiy and County of New York. 
9 All the public newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each week 
until the Election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may 
be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. z 
See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap, vi, title 3d, article 3d—part Ist, page 140. 
a6 oc. ada tE. 
OR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships Cambria 
and Hibernia will leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows: 
Cambria, C. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander. August 16. 
Hibernia, Alex. Ryrie, Esq., do September 1. 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 
aug No. 6 Wallstreet. 


DUCATION.—REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMM2RCIAL 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL,—Fourteenthst., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. 

This establishment, which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar- 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No expense has beea spar- 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has been built expressly for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city,and Mr. 
Huddart has much satisfaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an institu- 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenierce, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has suggested.— 
The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been selected for the pur- 
pose, as regards health and facility of access. All the advantages of the best instrue- 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained by 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on coptestne to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N. B. The regular Academical Year will commence on the Ist of September, af- 
ter the summer vacation. The number of pupils being limited in the Day-School vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. 

For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS who are entirely distinct and separate, ap- 
plications will be received at any time. 3 
TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)— Day Boarders $50 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. jy 123m. 


OUSE-KEEPING ARTICLES.—The subscribers are daily receiving additions to 
their assortment, which is well known as being the largest and best selected stock, 
in the United States. Importing direct from the foreign manufacturers and manufactn- 
ring also in the city, they are enabled to offer a display, nowhere else to be met with. 
Buyers can save time and money in completing their entire purchases at the largest 
store of such goods in the United States, and feel assured of getting articles of the best 
uality selected with a knowledge acquired by 20 years’ experience. There may be found 
Table Cutlery, Hard ware, Brass and Copper Goods, Fire Irons, Fenders, Andirons, Tea 
Trays, Japannery, Tin Ware Block and Planished, Wooden-Ware, Matts, Sheepskins, 
Refrigators, German Silver Ware. Goods delivered promptly free of expense in the city, 
or Brooklyn. Packing done by an experienced hand. Catalogues to be had at store of 
a2 J. B. WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden Lane, 4 doors from William st. 


URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the dis- 
coverer Sir James Murray.—This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiarly 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, and is 
recommended by the mosteminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Gout, Irritation of the 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Intantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly ser- 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate in- 
fant ; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickuess extant. - 
As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. 
Sold by all respectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 
H. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,up stairs. 
H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals and general 
merchandize,on the most favourable terms, for cash or approved credit trom any part of 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. a2. 
O BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to capitalists and person® 
wishing to go into extensive business. That excellent Mill ew and Farm 
knownas Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, willbe let at a 
moderate rent, for a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of up- 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state of cultivation, 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildings area large stone and frame Woollen Fac- 
tory, adapted tor four complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell- 
ing House ; Blacksmith’s Shop ; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other erec- 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, andJafiords upwards of twenty feet 
head. There is also a most desirabable opening for a merchant’s store. For particulars 
Rely to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington Buildings, 
oronto. sity P ae 5 a2 6m. 
O BRICKMAKERS AND DEALERS IN BRICK.—The undersigned, having a 
piece of ground at Hastings, Westchester county, fronting the North river, the earth 
of which would make very good Brick, would make some satisiactory arrangement by 
way of lease or part interest or sale with a practical respectable man. A right to put 
out a dock attaches to the ground. Sloops can run to Hastings generally all the winter, 
and this would be the nearest point from which brick is — to this city. 
Apply to Mr. CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor at Law, 63 Wall street, New York, 
jy 26. 
OUSE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOOODS JUST RECEIVED. 

The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In addition to their importations 
they manufacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-eeping, would do well to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at one establishment. The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, ya angen 9 &e. 

Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—or 


packed by an experienced hand. . 
Catalogues at the store. WHITTEMORE & TORREY, 
al 19 4m 46 Maiden-Lane. 




















PARKER HOUSE, 
New-Bedford, 
JAMES L. MITCHELL. jy26 St 


C ARVER & HALL,—Architects, Engineers, Building and Real Estate Agents, 33 Wall 
st., New York, and 51 North Sixth st., Philadelphia. 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates for building. 
Drawings and Specifications for patent rights. 
Real Escate bought and sold, Money Loaned and Invested, Property Leased, and Rents 
Collected. je28 ly 
RS, POWELL & DIOSSY, OCULISTS, 261 Broadway cor. of Warren sts., N. Y.— 
Confine their practice to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and operations upon that organ. 
ARTIFICIAL Eyes inserted, (without pain,) that can with difficulty be distinguished from 
the natural. Persons at a distance can receive advice and medicines, by accurately de- 
scribing their case. 4 , jyiu 
O WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—Gentlemen or Families going to Europe or else 
where, who would disencumber themselves of their superfluous effects such as 
WEARING APPAREL, either Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEWELRY, FIR EARMS, &ce., 
ke., b y sending for the subscriber, will obtain a liberal and fair price for the same. 
H. LEVETT, Office, No. 2 Wall-street, N. Y. 
Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 

All ordets left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office, wil! be 
punctually attended to. je2R ly 
i] RITISH EMIGRANTS, who may have arrived in this City, and tind themselves it- 

volved in any difficulty with Boarding House Keepers and others, can apply for ad- 
vice or information (free from charge,) at the Office of the British Protective Emigrant So- 
ciety, No. 14 Pine street near the Custom House, New York. 








M. H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner for C.nmecticut, Geor- 
gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Masssa 








NEw vous AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of 
- ever. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are ast sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the ist, 10th, and , and London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every ane throughout the year, vix. :— 
ps. Masters. Days of Soles from New] Days of Sailing frem 
York. London. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May i, Sept. 1| Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “ 10, “10, “* 10) “ 27, *¢ 27, . gp 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, “20, “ 20/Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M, Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. “1]) «° a7, © 437, 4 (19 
Switzerland, E. Knight, «10, 10, «40) 27, » * 2 
ebec, F. a , m 20, € 20, ff 20 April 7, Aug, 7, Dec. 7 
ictoria (new), E.E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1] “ 17, “© 17, “ IF 
We gon D. Chadwick, “10, “10, “ Jo; « ai 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 20, 20, “* 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.8S.Sebor, [April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1] “ 17, ‘ 17, “7 
‘oronto, E. G. Tinker, | “ 10, ‘10, “ 0} “ 27, “ 7, «¢ gy 
Westininster, H. R. Hovey, * 20, “20, “ 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7. 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken yhat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are si there. 
for. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CU., 78 South-s 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Pian.—The Proprietors 
of the several Lires of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged ,for 





their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th ef each month ; the ships to 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. — 
Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New _— Days of Sailing from 
ork. L verpool. 

Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Montezuma, P. B. Lowber, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16| Sept. 1, Jan. 1 ay 2 
Hottingeur, Bursley, 6 Bee ee So \ iT. é, « 8 
Roscius, J. Collins, “«s. “ BB, ‘mt -—  « ee 8 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | oe 66, “ 1, “ 6 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, ow Ti, **' oe | “a * 26, “ 23 
New York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16; Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, . ie a. te 7. a. os ee 
Siddons, Cobb, “sm, “§ @&, “ 26) yan | owen | “ ow 
Columbus, Cole, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, “« wo + Bt BB 

shburton, Huttleson, «6 * |, « 6) “« i, — 
S. Whitney, Thompson, o 1, ~ te, ~ aL) > ae “ 8, “ 
Yorkshire Bailey, “ 16, “ IJ6, “ 16, Nov. 1, Mareh 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21, * 21 ad 6, “ 
Sheridan, Depeyster, -_ « & 2s “ a.» - i 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. +1, Feb. 1, June 1} 6, Mr a te BD 
United States, Britton, “ll, 1 6 Biut- & Sd “ 26 
England, Bartlett, “46, “ 16, ‘ 16; Dec. 1, April i, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, ss Zi o's se 2 nas . “ . 6 
Garrick, Skiddy, “23, “« 2, “ g) « 1 4 wh Ow 
Oxford, Rathbone, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July !} “ 646, * -@©¢ 


These =~ are all of the largest class, and are commanded »y men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of oaling wil be strictly adherred to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,..........--.se00+ $100. 
“s “6 from “ to New York,...... 425. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, England, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpoess Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, EROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line},—-The ships of this Line wil! hereatter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb, June, and Oct., 

Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec 

Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jaa 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100, Passengers will be supplied with eve 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended fo: these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For treightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co.. Agents, Havre 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGS- 
TON, will commence their segular trips on Friday oext, the 18th inst. 











DOWNWARDS, } UPWARDS. 
From Toronto to Kingston. From Kingston to Toronto. 
SOVEREIGN, oseeccce Capt. SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYAL,..Cart CoLcLeucn, 


Every Monday and Thursday, Every Monday and Thursday Evening 
At One Clock, P.M. At Seven o' Clock. 
CITY OF TORONTO,....... Cart. Dick,| SOVEREIGN,,........ Capt. SUTHERLAND, 
Every Tuesday and Friday. Every Tuesday and Friday Evening, 
At One o'Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 
PRINCESS ROYAL,...Cart. CorcLeucn, | CITY OF TORONTO,,...... Cart. DICK 
Every Wednesday and Saturday, Every Wednesday and Saturday Evening, 
At One o’ Clock, P. M. } At Seven o’ Clock. 

The above Steamers will call regularly at Cobourg and Port Hope (weather permitting) 
and on ae Wednesdays and Fridays, on their downward trip, at Windsor Harbour, 
Darlington and Bond Head. 

ye and Luggage at the risk of the owners, unless booked and paid for as freight. 

B.—No freight received on board after the second bell has rung for starting. 

The Proprietors will not hold themselves responsitfe for damage to Goods by acci- 
dental fire or collision with other vessels, in addition to the ordinary exemption from lia- 
bility. Money parcels at the 1isk of the owners thereof. 

Royal Mail Steam-Packet Office, Bront Street, Toronto, 11th April, 1845. je21 6m. 
Sian BETWEEN NEW YUOKK AND LIV ERPOUL.—The Great Western Steam 

Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B. R. Mathews, Esqr., Commander ; the “‘ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 










ED «tens sicerede ania oooMMay 17, 1045 | THUTeGay...cccocsciccccscccce «June 12, 1845 
Saturday..... seevedbesese ee OO July 31, do 
Saturday g- 23, do | Thursday...........sse+00+0+.-S@pt. 18, de 
BACUSGAF .cccccccscssccccccecs Oct. 11, do | Thursday.........0+++s-++.+00.Nov. 6, do 
: GREAT BRITAIN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
Saturday ..ccccccccrcccccesese July 26, 1845 | Saturday........ erceces Orcccrces Aug. 30, 1845 
Saturday. eedeer +++ Sept. 20, do | Saturday Oct. 25, do 
Saturday......se.seseesseees Nov. 22, do | Saturday.............. eececceees Dec. 20, do 


v. , 
Fare per “ GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s fees. 
pares aor “ GREAT aps will be eee ane ake advertisement. 
or freight or passage, ap to CHA IRVIN 98 F 
New York, Sorh Mas, iis . —_ py 


EW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
and for the whole duration of life, or tor a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 











Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Yeu. e. 1 Year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 ! 48 30 ‘ee 96 
15 6 77 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 08 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 sl 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 13 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 3 14 
28 097 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
25 1 00 57 168 49 1 95 




















Money Will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which in- 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 

TRUSTEES. 


David S. Kennedy, Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Allen, Stephen Warren, 
John R. Townsend, Gulian Cc. Verplanck 
Henry Brevoort, Gardner G, Howland, 
John Johnston, Albert R. Gallatin, 
Augustus James, Samuel Thomson, 
George Griffin, James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Jonathan Goodhue, Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
James Hooker, Corn. W. Lawrence, 
John D. Van Buren. JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
CHartes C. PALMER, Secretary RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
abfeb1tt Physician to the Company. 


Neva SCOTIA IRON WORKS FOR SALE.—This valuable property is chiefly sit- 

uated at Moose River, eight miles from the town of Annapolis, and on the side of 
Annapolis Basin, one of the finest harbours in the world. It commands a free communi- 
cation by water to the United States and all the British North American Provinces, with 
water power sufficient to carry any machinery that may be required in the most exten- 
sive operations of iron inanufacture. P 

The lands belonging to iheestablishment compromise mearly 2000 acres, and they con- 
tain such parts of the iron mines of Clements, Nictan and Digby Neck, as render it se- 
cure against any competition in the Western districts of Nova Scotia. 

The iron ore is inexhaustible and yields from 35 to 40 per cent of cast metal. Wood for 
fuel, and for the supply of charcoal is abundant, and coal may be obtained at a low rate 
from the coal mines of Cumberland on the opposite side of the Bay of Fundy. 

Besides several farms the property at Moose River consists of a substantial stone dam 
with a superior stone grist mill, 30 by 60 feet, carrying three pairs of stones, by iron ma- 
chinery. This mill cost $10,000. One Blacksmith shop. One Warehouse containing @ 
large quantity of unfinished castings. One large furnace house, . ontaining the smeltin 
furnace, blowing machine, and trip hammers, carried by water. Two coal houses eac 
40 by 120 feet, containing 40,000 bushels of charcoal. One iron foundary containing fur- 
uaces and 125 tons of blooms. There are also buildings for the accomodation of the work- 
men and for other purposes. 3 a “ 

That part of the property which is situated at Nictau contains 150 acres of land, and 
comprises the “ Nictau Falis,” a grist mill and Carding Machine. 

The amount of iron imported into Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is equal to_ $520,- 
000 per annum, and the imports are rapidly increasing, and there is not a smelting furnace 
in operation in any of the British North American Colonies, Canada only excepted. 

From their peculiar situation, the abundance of ore and fuel, the hig price of iron, the 
increasing demand for that metal, and the supply there is required by she Provinces, the 
above establishment offers one of the best sites to be found in the world for the extension 
of Colonial manufacture. = 

The actual cost of the above property was upwards of $120,000. It is now offered for 
less than one third of that sum, and upon terms that cannot fail to accomodate purchasers. 
It has been = -ed in the hands of the subscriber for sale. And every information respect- 
ing the works may be obtained on application to Charles W. Bartlett, Esq., Albion Office, 
New York ; Messrs. Simonds & Clowes, 18 Cornhill, London; the Hon. Eaos Collins, 
Hal oe Nova Scotia, or the subscriber at Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. A. GESNER. 

iv 


John Greig, 
William Bard, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo S. Suarez, 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 


————_—$—— 


| ARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY.—The Subscriber respectfully iniorms the pubh- 
a lic, that he will have the above well known sea bathiiig establishment, ready for the 
reception of visitors, on the 20th of June next. Families desirous of obtaining rooms, 
may be called upon in the City, by addressing the Subscriber, at the Astor House, | 

















chusetts, Alabama, and Ohio, has removed his Office to No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Man 
hatten Bank. 


my31 6t. HIRAM CRANSTON, 
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